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Children’s Bill of Rights 


For Each Child, Regardless of Race, Color or Creed: 


1. The right to the affection and intelligent guidance of understand- 


ing parents. 


2. The right to be raised in a decent home in which he or she is 
adequately fed, clothed and sheltered. 


The right to the benefits of religious guidance and training. 


The right to a school program which, in addition to sound aca- 
demic training, offers maximum opportunity for individual de- 
velopment and preparation for living. 


5. The right to receive constructive discipline for the proper devel- 
opment of good character, conduct and habits. 


6. The right to be secure in his or her community against all influ- 
ences detrimental to proper and wholesome development. 


7. The right to individual selection of free and wholesome recrea- 


tion. 
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8. 


10. 


Il. 


The right to live in a community 
in which adults practice the belief 
that the welfare of their children 
is of primary importance. 


The right to receive good adults 
example. 


The right to a job commensurate 
with his or her ability, training and 
experience, and protection against 
physical or moral employment haz- 
ards which adversely affect whole- 
sale development. 


The right to early diagnosis and 
treatment of physical handicaps 
and mental and social maladjust- 
ments, at public expense when- 
ever necessary. 


These are the birthrights of all children. 
They are the rights of our children who 
are to become citizens and parents of 
tomorrow, and in whose hands will rest 
the future of our country and perhaps 
the very destiny of the world. 


(Adopted 1930 White House Conference, 
Washington, D. C. — Preamble to Michi- 
gan’s Children’s Charter, Adopted in 


August, 1959). 
























A big, bright candle for the New Year is the nation- 
wide vista of hope in which members of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges are at work to better 
the lives of children. 

Judge Alfred Noyes, Rockville, Maryland, Program 
Chairman, will be among those attending a special con- 
ference at Detroit's Statler Hotel February 19-20 to plan 
for the June session, scheduled to open with Registration 

— Monday, June 20th, with a jampacked series of work- 
JUDGE POLLEYS shops, special banquets and conferences already on the 

(President) tentative agenda. Strategy for bettering the lot of chil- 
dren everywhere will be forged. 

In this respect — as seen by its new Children’s Char- 
ter — Michigan is particularly worthy of tribute. We 
shall be proud next June, at the National Convention 
in Detroit, to shake the hand of Judge Robert P. Polleys, 
President of the Michigan Probate and Juvenile Court 
Judges Association. Aiding our host will be Past Presi- 
dent Vallie W. Dussia, as well as Judge Nathan J. Kauf- 
man who has been making Detroit arrangements. Judge 
Alfred D. Noyes is in charge of the program. 

The NATIONAL CHILDREN’S CHARTER (at left) 
produced in the 1930 White House Conference — is 
Michigan’s fitting Preamble. 

And herewith we present the remainder of Michi- 
gan’s own Charter: 





fa 





JUDGE DUSSIA 
(Past President) 


CHILDREN’S CHARTER 


for Underprivileged Children: 


(Adopted by the Michigan Probate and Juvenile Court Judges 
Association, August 15, 1959, at its Mackinac Island Convention) 


The Problem 


Michigan has served her children well. Of this we are proud 
indeed. But a changing world and progressive society have now 
far outdistanced the present needs of our unfortunate children. 
We have never spelled out the rights of our underprivileged chil- 
dren. Consequently basic and fundamental rights and duties of 
such children have often been unobserved. 


Modern Progress 


We need to catch up with other scientific and productive ad- 
vancements. We must therefore plan for our underprivileged 
children. 
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The Juvenile Court 


The Juvenile Courts have a constitutional responsibility to pro- 
tect and assist children. Thus a statement of Charter Rights and 
Duties of and concerning such children should come from this 
Association of Juvenile Court Judges. Likewise the Plans for 
Assistance should emanate from us. 


Children’s Needs 


While most children are happier and better off than ever before, 
an increasing number of our children, the underprivileged of this 
generation, are in dire need. To them we have failed in our social 
responsibility. There are over 500 children in Michigan who, though 
mentally sick, cannot find hospital or medical care. 

There are at least an equal number who are emotionally dis- 
turbed and maladjusted without clinical diagnostic or treatment 
facilities. There are as many more who should be given care and 
training in institutions or in specialized school programs, but who 
are receiving neither. There are about 500 defective children with- 
out provisions for institutional or educational assistance. 

There are socially abused children (neglected and delinquent) 
whom we can afford no correctional assistance or care for lack of 
clinical staff, probation workers and other Juvenile Court staff. 


Improvident Marriages 


During 1958 there were 2,158 secret licenses and marriages 
through the Probate Courts of the State. Most of these were mar- 
riages of necessity ; however, they resulted in the child’s being legi- 
timate of birth. Many of these marriages are of only marginal 
security. 


Illegitimacy 


Consider the injury done children through illegitimacy. Michi- 
gan State Health Department figures show that 6,817 children were 
born out of wedlock in Michigan in 1958. During the same period 
only 2,734 adoptions of illegitimate children occurred. Apparently 
most of the 6,718 illegitimate children were left stigmatized under 
the cloud of illegitimacy. No child should be so socially and legally 
handicapped. 


Marriage and Divorce Rates 


There was a total of 15,159 Michigan marriages in 1958. In 
the same year, there were 14,040 new divorces. This means 1 in 3, 
or 1 in 4, results in a divided home. This comparison is most im- 
portant because almost half of the children coming into Michigan 
Juvenile Courts come from broken homes. 
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Support and Care of Divorced Children 


While parents may be divorced and still adequately care for their 
children, the odds are against their doing so. The volume of 
“divorced” children is tremendous. Approximately 200,000 Michi- 
gan children are wards of the divorce court. An estimated total of 
$27 million is collected through the courts and disbursed for child 
support and alimony each year in the pending divorce cases. While 
many divorced parents pay adequately for the support of their 
children, the record as a whole is dismal. The average sum collected 
per child for support of divorced children is 37¢ per day. Obviously 
this is inadequate. For every youngster supported at the rate of 
$10 to $15 per week or more as ordered by the Circuit Courts, many 
children are receiving little or no paternal support whatsoever. 
The divorce courts and the Friends of the Court are doing a valiant 
job to see that these children have financial aid. In many instances, 
it is a losing battle against a corrupt phase of society, modern di- 
vorce coupled with child neglect. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Michigan has succeeded in barely holding its own against the 
national trend of increased juvenile delinquency. However, the 
national records are most alarming. The latest available figures 
show a national increase over the last ten years of 2% times while 
the child population of the commensurate ages was only 25%. 


Family Life 


While these statistics on delinquency, divorce, marriage and the 
like may not always show child abuse, they all do indicate a grow- 
ing national problem. They reflect the serious decline in adequate 
family living and child training. 


Home Security 


Home and family life are the cornerstone of our country. They 
are fundamental to our free, democratic way of life. Their dis- 
integration or partial destruction cannot be permitted. Michigan 
can show the way to assist these underprivileged children. 


The Court Must Lead 


Since delinquent and dependent children are our wards and con- 
stitutional responsibility, their needs sound a demanding challenge 
to the courts. 


Proposal 


Thus we propose a State wide program under the leadership of 
this association and the Juvenile Courts of the State of Michigan, 
to fortify family and community child welfare and protect under- 
privileged children. 
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Michigan Charter 


We therefore recommend a MICHIGAN CHARTER FOR UN- 
DERPRIVILEGED CHILDREN and a PLAN OF ACTION FOR 
UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILDREN. In 1930 the White House 
Conference produced a National Children’s Charter. We recom- 


mend a Mhicigan Children’s Charter with the National Children’s 
Charter as the preamble. 


The entire charter shall read as follows: 


MICHIGAN CHILDREN’S CHARTER 
(for underprivileged children) 


PREAMBLE 
CHILDREN’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


For Each Child, Regardless of Race, Color or Creed: 


1. The right to the affection and intelligent guidance of under- 
standing parents. 


2. The right to be raised in a decent home in which he or she is 
adequately fed, clothed and sheltered. 


3. The right to the benefits of religious guidance and training. 


4. The right to a school program which, in addition to sound 
academic training, offers maximum opportunity for individ- 
ual development and preparation for living. 


5. The right to receive constructive discipline for the proper 
development of good character, conduct and habits. 


6. The right to be secure in his or her community against all 
influences detrimental to proper and wholesome development. 


7. The right to individual selection of free and wholesome recre- 
ation. 


8 The right to live in a community in which adults practice the 
belief that the welfare of their children is of primary impor- 
tance. 


9. The right to receive good adult example. 


10. The right to a job commensurate with his or her ability, train- 
ing and experience, and protection against physical or moral 
employment hazards which adversely affect wholesome de- 
velopment. 


11. The right to early diagnosis and treatment of physical handi- 
caps and mental social maladjustments, at public expense 
whenever necessary. 


These are the birthrights of all children. They are rights of our 
children who are to become citizens and parents of tomorrow and 
in whose hands will rest the future of our country and perhaps the 
very destiny of the world. 
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A Springboard For The Next Decade 


By MRS. KATHERINE BROWNELL OETTINGER 


Chief, Children’s Bureau 


On Christmas Day in 1908, President Theodore Roosevelt sat 
at his desk in the White House and wrote out, in long hand, invita- 
tions to a new kind of meeting: 

A White House Conference on Children. 


As the letters of invitation piled up beside him, he was, un- 
knowingly perhaps, setting in motion a new tradition: the use of the 
Office of the President—the highest in our land—to focus national 


attention on a matter of national concern affecting every American 
home. 


For the Children 


It is significant that this forerunner of all White House Con- 
ferences concerned children. Since then, White House conferences 
have been called to consider many subjects of national concern, but 
the tradition that, at least once every decade, the nation re-examine 
what it is doing to prepare children for all their tomorrows has per- 
sisted, been enriched, and grown in size and scope. 


This spring, in March, the sixth White House Conference on 
Children — the Golden Anniversary Conference — will convene in 
Washington. President Eisenhower issued the call for that Con- 
ference nearly two years ago and set in motion a vast machinery, 
representative of all components of our society, which is now in 
high gear and running full speed ahead. 

We have come a long way from the leisurely pace of 1909 when 
a President could issue personal invitations to a Conference of his 
calling. Then, with communication as we know it today still in its 
infancy, a great deal of effort was required just to spread word of 
passing events. Today, in our automated world, communication is 
so easy, so swift and so all pervading that all of us—and especially 
youth because it is so vulnerable to learning—are constantly learn- 
ing both sound and unsound things in the easy communicative flow. 

Then, the nation called on delegations of “experts” to face the 
issues of 1909. Now, we face the 1960 Conference with delegations 
which not only will represent professional know-how in many fields, 
but will also be broadly representative of citizens. 

There are, however, similarities. If there is one constant 
thread woven through all the rich history of these White House 
Conferences it is the importance of family life for every child. It 
was first expressed in 1909: “Home life is the highest and finest 
product of civilization. It is the great molding force of mind and 
character.” It has been expressed differently, but always re- 
iterated, in every Conference since. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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MICHIGAN CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 


I. Prenatal Rights 


Every child and his mother shall have adequate prenatal care 
and assistance. 
NOTE: Though our State Health Department renders 
excellent health service, many do not receive adequate pre- 
natal care. Children are born out of wedlock without ade- 
quate medical assistance, appropriate social counseling or 
necessary family assistance. 


Il. Rights At Birth 


(a) Natal conditions must be such as to afford mental, emo- 
tional and physical health. 
NOTE: Parents must be trained for parentage and made 
ready to care for their children. Proper gynecologic as- 
sistance to the mother and pediatric and hospital care 
should be afforded all children. 
(b) Loving personal parental care of natural or adoptive 
parents should be had rather than state supervision or 
agency assistance. 
NOTE: Excellent though boarding homes and skills of 
Supervision may be, the fact remains we should and could 
find foster parents for all children. 


III. Rights In Society 


(c) No child should be stigmatized or socially rejected. He 

has the right to equal acceptance in his community. 
NOTE: The word, “illegitimate,’’ should never be applied 
to the child, for he himself is guilty of no wrong. The 
stigma of illegitimacy, both social and legal, must be re- 
moved entirely. 

(d) Regardless or social status of the parents, each child 

must be afforded equal human dignity; through equal ap- 

portunity spiritually, mentally, emotionally and physically. 
NOTE: This means every child and preferably every 
family must be welcomed and accepted by all other per- 
sons in each respective community. 


IV. Right To Training And Education 


(a) Religious training of personal choice should be available 
so that every child shall have full religious, moral and spirit- 
ual growth. 

(b) Every child should understand the Ten Commandments 
or their equivalent as the basis of human behavior. 

(c) Each child must be trained to work and to learn the 
values and satisfaction of work; both for themselves and for 
others. 
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(d) General education must be afforded all children to their 
fullest potential according to the needs of themselves and 
society. 


V. Right To Have Parents 


Each child shall be furnished these basic rights of children: 
(1) the parents so far as possible without public or pri- 
vate assistance. In the absence of parental ability, 

(2) private charity in the final instance, and ) 
(3) state assistance, secondarily, must supply every mini- 
mum need and assistance. 


Third Objective 


Improvement of the efficiency of the judicial and adminis- 
trative functioning of the Juvenile Courts and other courts 
dealing with children. We are concerned about improve- 
ments toward the following: 
(a) In-training, legal-social education of both judges 
and court workers; 
(b) Administrative assistants to aid all Juvenile Courts 
at the direction of the presiding judge; 
(c) Improved procedure and care of adoptions, guardian- 
ships and children born out of wedlock. 
(d) Improve, simplify and make more uniform court pro- 
cedure. 


Fourth Objective 


Voluntary coordination of Juvenile Courts of smaller coun- 
ties through regional inter county cooperation and regional 
county facilities. It is proposed that a selected group of 
three to six small counties be aided to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of such a group project. Facilties of projects 1, 2 
and 3 will be afforded such cooperating smaller counties. 


Fifth Objective 


Method of Measurement. To establsh methods of testing 
and measuring the results of the foregoing programs. 
Respectfully submitted : 
Hon. Arthur E. Moore, Chairman 
Probate Judge of Oakland County 
Hon. Nathan J. Kaufman, Wayne County 
Hon. Donald T. Anderson, Kalamazoo County 
Hon. Frederick T. Miles, Ottawa County 
Hon. Ion T. McLaughlin, Eaton County 
Hon. John T. Murphy, Emmet County 
Hon. Joseph M. Donnelly, Houghton County 
Hon. Robert P. Polleys, St. Joseph County 
(Juvenile Court Planning Committee) 
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New President of the Michigan Probate and Juvenile Judges 
Association, The Hon. Robert P. Polleys, Judge of Probate for St. 
Joseph County, Centerville, Michigan, has succeeded to the office 
formerly held by The Hon. Vallie W. Dussia, Judge of Probate for 
Monroe County, Monroe, Michigan. 

The other Michigan officers are: Philip H. Mitchell, 1st vice 
president, Hastings; Frederick T. Miles, Grand Haven, second vice 
president, and Max C. Hamlin, Manistee, secretary-treasurer. 


63rd Session 


The 63rd annual convention of the Michigan Probate and Juve- 
nile Court Judges Association was held August 13-15 at Mackinac 
Island. The probate judges in Michigan handle not only estates of 
decedents, guardianships and the like, but also have mental com- 
mitments and juvenile matters. The afternoon of August 13th 
was devoted to a discussion of mental health procedures, proposed 
statutory revisions, and questions and answers in regard to the 
commitment of the mentally ill and the mentally handicapped. 


Juvenile Discussions 


The morning of August 14th was devoted to a discussion on 
the estates of decedents, guardianships, and related matters. The 
afternoon session of August 14th was devoted to a discussion of 
juvenile affairs and since that is the primary interest of the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges some additional detail will 
be given in regard to that matter. Donald T. Anderson, chairman 
of the Juvenile Affairs Committee, was the presiding officer at 
that session. Under a program of state-sharing of costs of care of 
children in foster homes and institutions, the Probate and Juvenile 
Court Judges Asociation through a committee adopts administrative 
rules as to standards for staff, institutions, etc. and foster homes. 
Discussion of those administrative rules was led by the Hon. Nathan 
J. Kaufman of Detroit. The Hon. James V. Rutledge and Hon. 
Thelma V. Uran reported respectively on progress of the new Boys 
Vocational School and the program at Girls Training School. The 
Hon. Harold F. Weston reported on work of the Michigan Child- 
rens’ Institute, a state agency for foster care. The Hon. Robert L. 
Drake of Lansing discussed the problems of youth employment. 
The Hon. Lee Mallison of Battle Creek discussed the problem of 
the handling of the crippled and afflicted children cases, now as- 
signed to the probate courts. (The convention took action recom- 
mending that it be removed from the probate courts since there is 
no judicial function involved.) The Hon. Arthur E. Moore of 
Pontiac led the discussion on adoptions, the Federal Youth Con- 
ference, and also discussed in some detail the implementation of 
plans for prevention and correction of delinquency and neglect. 

A report on progress of legislation in Michigan was made in- 
dicating that at the behest of judges, the legislature amended the 
statute permitting the juvenile division to extend its jurisdiction 
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in selected cases beyond age 17 to age 19 where there was a neglect 
situation. A number of other statutes recommended to the legisla- 
ture failed to pass. 


Charter Adopted 


The convention adopted a Children’s Charter for Underprivi- 
leged Children of Michigan as well as a program of action to secure 
the charter rights of Michigan children. There were five objectives 
spelled out in the program. It was recognized that these were not 
in themselves sufficient to accomplish the purposes of the Chil- 
dren’s Charter but that they should be the first five in priority. 
Enclosed herewith is a copy of the Children’s Charter of Michigan 
as it was adopted by the Michigan Probate and Juvenile Court 
Judges Asociation, as well as the program and the five objectives 
of the program. 


The Michigan Probate and Juvenile Court Judges Association 
then approved formation of a foundation to be properly incorpor- 
ated to work toward accomplishment of the five objectives and the 
ultimate safeguarding of children’s rights as set forth in the chil- 
dren’s Charter. 

The committee to organize the Foundation consists of Judges 
Arthur E. Moore of Pontiac; Nathan J. Kaufman, Detroit; Donald 
T. Anderson, Kalamazoo; Robert P. Polleys, Centreville; Frederick 
T. Miles, Grand Haven; Ion C. McLaughlin, Charlotte; Wilfred J. 
Hupy, Menominee; John T. Murphy, Petoskey; Philip H. Mitchell, 
Hastings; Harold F. Weston Allegan; Vera I. Black, Port Huron; 
William E. Doran, Flint; Harold Hunsberger, Traverse City; 
Robert L. Drake, Mason,-and James V. Rutledge, Roscommon. 


Five Major Objectives 


It is noted that the first objective relating to the prevention of 
delinquency calls for expansion, extention, and implementation of 
the program now operating in Oakland County, (which Judge 
Moore discussed at the national meeting in Salt Lake City). A 
state-wide operation of his Child Care and Youth Assistance Agency 
is planned uniting interest groups. 

The second objective calls primarily for establishment of a 
demonstration diagnostic center in Wayne County, in Detroit. 

The third objective is to procure administrative help on a state 
level for all juvenile courts and improvements on procedures in the 
courts themselves. 

The fourth objective calls for voluntary coordination of juvenile 
courts of smaller counties through regional intercounty cooperation 
and regional facilities. 


The fifth objective lists the method of measurement of results 
of these programs. 
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Oregon Conducts 
Court Summer School 


The second annual meeting of the Ore- 
gon Juvenile Judges Association was held 
in Eugene, July 27, 1959. The following 
officers were elected for two year terms: 
President, Joseph B. Felton, Circuit Judge, 
Salem; Vice-President, Harry Fowler, Coun- 
ty Judge, Prineville; and Secretary, Robert 
D. Maclean, County Judge, Newport. 

The second annual session of the Juvenile Judge Ralph M. Holman 
Court Summer School, jointly sponsored by 
the Oregon Juvenile Judges Association and 
the University of Oregon, scheduled for July 27 through 31 fea- 
tured talks and discussions. 

At this highly successful session, the registration exceeded 100 
and included judges, juvenile counselors, educators, law enforce- 
ment personnel from the various Oregon cities and counties, wel- 
fare, and other social agency personnel. 

The central subject of the session was the new Oregon Juvenile 
Code, which becomes a law January 1, 1960, and embodies “New 
approaches toward youth and juvenile delinquency problems in 
Oregon.” 

The Hon. Henry A. Reiderer, Juvenile Judge from Kansas City, 
Missouri, made an outstanding contribution to the school. As well 


as acting as a full time consultant, he delivered five unusually fine 
addresses. 





Others who made fine contributions were Ralph Holman, Cir- 
cuit Judge, Oregon City; Dr. Roy E. Buhler, University of Oregon 
and director of the summer school, and the Honorable Bertil John- 
son, Superior Court Judge, Washington. 


Dr. F. Lloyd McCorkle, eminent sociologist and criminologist, 
New Jersey, was a full time consultant te the summer school and 
made an excellent contribution to the success of the school. 

It is the feeling of our association that this summer school has 
rendered a great service in bringing about a better understanding 
among the other agencies as to the role and function of the juvenile 
court in the delinquency field in this state. 
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Pennsylvania Plans Ahead 


Resolution to continue future sessions of the Pennsylvania 
Mason Juvenile Court Institute was adopted at a regularly-called 
meeting of the Trustees of the National Juvenile Court Foundation, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., Nov. 29. 

The following specific proposals as to policy and procedure 


were voted upon: 


(1) Future sessions of the Institute 
shall be conducted in so far as pos- 
sible—without the presence of Judge 
Schramm—in the same manner he fol- 
lowed in conducting the first ten ses- 
sions of the Institute, namely, they 
should be based on the concept of a 
child-centered court, providing indivi- 
dcualized and personalized service to 
children in trouble, founded on the 
Perens Patriae principle that the State 
in its parental capacity should do for 
the child in trouble what a wise father, 
would, or should, do for his own child 
—and the Trustees suggest that sub- 
sequent sessions of the Institute be 
designated as THE SCHRAMM MEM- 
ORIAL PENNSYLVANIA MASON 
INSTITUTE; 

(2) That the program, selection of 
persons to instruct or assist in the con- 
duct of the institute be chosen by the 
Foundation, through its Institute Di- 
rector, and that the selection of those 
to attend be selected in like manner, 
following the Schramm method and 
giving preference to those already 
selected, or tentatively selected, by 
Judge Schramm; 

(3) That Court procedures be taught 
by means of a moot court; 

(4) That the leaders or instructors 
be chosen from active judges of exist- 
ing Courts, selected for their com- 
petency and familiarity with the var- 
ious phases covered or involved in the 
operation of a Juvenile Court; 

(5) That specially skilled experts or 
speakers in the various fields be used 
when necessary, but the responsibility 
for the conduct of the session or meet- 
ing concerned shall rest on the judge 
in charge—this for the reason that it 
is felt that the judges will be more 
successful in teaching each other and 
learning from each other than by the 
use of others not engaged at first hand 


in the actual handling of cases of 
children in trouble; 

(6) That the time and place of the 
next session be determined by the 
Chairman of the Children’s Service 
Committee of the Grand Lodge, the 
Chairman of the Trustees of the Na- 
tional Juvenile Court Foundation and 
the Director of the Institute—giving 
preference to a location where there 
is a judge familiar with the Schramm 
pattern of operation and the philoso- 
phy of the child - centered court and 
where, if possible, there is a com- 
munity attempting to implement itself 
to meet the needs of wayward and 
neglected children, thus furnishing 
the clinical material that has been 
found helpful in carrying out the pur- 
pose of the Institutes; 

(7) That the committee heretofore 
appointed by the Acting Chairman of 
the Trustees of the Foundation, 
namely, Judges Frank Nicholas, Hugh 
Reid, W. S. Criswell, Harry W. Linde- 
man, G. Bowdon Hunt, Paul W. Alex- 
ander, ex officio, and Swirles L. 
Himes, Chairman, be empowered to 
modify the foregoing statements of 
policy in conference with the Chil- 
dren’s Service Committee, so long as 
they remain within the general frame- 
work and spirit of the foregoing. 

Present were Judge Paul W. Alex- 
ander, Chairman, Toledo, Ohio; Judge 
Harry W. Lindeman, Newark, New 
Jersey; Judge Charles J. Simon, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado; Judge G. Bow- 
don Hunt, Bartow, Florida; Judge 
Arlos J. Harbert, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia; Judge Walter Scott Criswell, 
Jacksonville, Florida, Editor of the 
publications of the Foundation; and 
William D. Gladden, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania, Executive Secretary of the 
Foundation. Judge Francis J. McCabe 
of Providence, Rhode Island, was 
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present in the hotel and had antici- 
pated attendance at the sessions but 
was unable to appear. 

Judge Alexander began the meeting 
pointing out there were past due ob- 
ligations in the amount of about 
$900.00, representing $235.78 owed to 
the Executive Secretary for expenses 
of his office and $700.00 unpaid to the 
Standard Printing Company of Union- 
town after the Masonic Fraternity had 
issued its final check for the budget 
year 1959 to that printing company for 
the 1959 Yearbook publication. The 
deficit of approximately $700 came 
about when the Yearbook cost ex- 
ceeded the amount available in the 
Pennsylvania Masons Children’s Com- 
mittee appropriation for 1959. 

It was moved by Judge Hunt and 
seconded by Judge Lindeman that 
these bills be paid. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 

Then began a discussion led by 
Judge Alexander which included re- 
marks from all those in attendance 
regarding the classification, according 
to importance of the present projects 
of the National Juvenile Court Foun- 
dation, to-wit Publications, Institute 
or Institutes and the Office of the 
Executive Secretary. 


Publications 


It was the concensus of opinion that 
of the projects, the Publications were 
the most important, for they repre- 
sented a channel to the entire juvenile 
court judiciary for the message of the 
juvenile court movement. Speaking 
forthright on this subject were Judges 
Lindeman and Hunt who classified the 
Institute or Institutes as the second 
most important project and the cen- 
tral office or Executive Secretary as 
third. 

Judge Hunt felt that the Foundation 
should go on record accepting the 
Pennsylvania Masons’ plan wherein 
the Pennsylvania Masons - Juvenile 
Court Institute would hold at least 
one session in 1960. He indicated that 
he and Judge Criswell had talked with 
William E. Yeager, Chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Masons Committee, by 
telephone that morning and a letter 





was also present in the hands of the 
Executive Secretary which had been 
written on November 25 by Mr. 
Yeager announcing that on November 
24th, money in the sum of $25,000 
had been appropriated by Pennsyl- 
vania Masons for a continuation of the 
Institute program according to condi- 
tions imposed by the Pennsylvania 
Masons. 


1960 Plans 


It was moved by Judge Hunt and 
seconded by Judge Lindeman that the 
trustees of the National Juvenile Court 
Foundation, now in meeting, go on 
record as accepting the invitation of 
the Pennsylvania Masons to hold an 
Institute in 1960. details to be worked 
out. Motion was carried. 


It was moved by Judge Simon and 
seconded by Judges Harbert that 
Judge Criswell, as Director, and a 
Committee of judges from the Na- 
tional Juvenile Court Foundation, be 
authorized to draft a proper statement 
of policy acceptable to the Pennsyl- 
vania Masons Children’s Committee, 
to meet with the Children’s Committee 
of the Pennsylvania Masons arranging 
the Institute or Institute sessions in 
1960. Motion was carried. 

Judge Alexander read a three-page 
letter from Judge William B. Neeley 
of Los Angeles regarding the use of 
money provided through the Turrell 
Fund for the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges and continued 
by the National Juvenile Court Foun- 
dation as a Special Account. 


Publications 


Judge Hunt moved that the Founda- 
tion continue to operate the Office of 
the Executive Secretary and also the 
office of the Editor of Publications, 
Judge Walter Scott Criswell, pay the 
expenses of these offices and continue 
publication of the groups of period- 
icals now being printed, that the 
Foundation request the National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges to re- 
imburse the National Juvenile Court 
Foundation for one half of the ex- 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Keystone Conference 
Elects Judge Robinson 





Living Monument to Judge Gustav Schramm 


Passage in Pennsylvania of legislation to establish the Juvenile 
Court Judges’ Commission brings to reality one of the fondest dreams 
of the eminent Pitttsburgh children’s judge, the late Gustav L. 
Schramm. 

Its nine-judge membership will be chosen from a list to be sup- 
plied by the Chief Justice of the Commonwealth, and, hereby created 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Justice, the Commission will serve 
all counties, with the exception of Philadelphia, which operates 
through the municipality. 

The positive procedure envisioned by Judge Schramm is embraced 
in its four-part program, designed to stimulate and assist each local 
judge in raising the standards of service in his court. Thus the new 
Commission will chart the high road to State-wide leadership in pre- 
servation of fundamental values and protection of the rights of chil- 
dren, while encouraging research in the causes and remedies of juve- 


nile neglect and delinquency. 











Judge Otto P. Robinson was elected Chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Juvenile Court Judges at the conference held at 
Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, August 28-29. 


A report in behalf of the Committee on Dissemination of 
News, presented by Judge W. Clarence Sheely, headlined five major 


factors: 


“1. Should newspaper reporters be 
permitted to attend sessions of juve- 
nile court? 

“2. Should juvenile court permit the 
same sensational treatment of juve- 
nile court cases as is permitted in 
quarter sessions cases? 

‘**3. Should newspapers publish the 
names of juvenile offenders? 

“4. Should newspapers publish the 
sentence pronounced in a juvenile 
court case? 

“5. Is it wise to work for an agree- 
ment between newspapers and the 
juvenile court, whereby a censored 
story may be told?” 

Meeting was called to order by 
Judge Fred W. Davis, Chairman. 

Dean Shafer, of the Dickinson School 


of Law, welcomed members of the 
Council. 

Roll-call of the members was ans- 
wered by the following judges: Edwin 
M. Clark, Fred W. Davis, Chauncey M. 
Depuy, Alexander C. Flick, Jr., 
George W. Griffith, Swirles L. Himes, 
Edward P. Little, Ivan J. McKenrick, 
Alton A. McDonald, Otto P. Robin- 
son, George W. Atkins, Herman M. 
Rodgers, William L. Showers, Dale F. 
Shughart, Clyde S. Shumaker, Henry 
G. Sweney, Paul R. Selecky, Carleton 
T. Woodring and Gustav L. Schramm. 


Short-Term Commitments 


The subject of short-term commit- 
ments was discussed briefly. Refer- 
ence was made to the report submitted 
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by the committee on short-term com- 
mitments at the January meeting of 
the Council. 


No motion was made, but it was the 
unanimous opinion of the membership 
that no action should be taken to im- 
plement the report as filed at the Jan- 
vary meeting, but that this matter 
should be tabled until it shall have 
been determined whether the Legisla- 
ture will approve Senate Bill No. 725 
to create a Judicial Commission, it 
being the thought of the members that 
Judicial Commission would be in a 
position to give further consideration 
to this subject. 


There was a motion by Judge 
Sweney, seconded by Judge Little, and 
passed unanimously, that the commit- 
tee on short-term commitments be 
continued. 


Upon motion duly made, seconded 
and passed unanimously, it was deter- 
mined that the Child Guidance Clinic 
Committee be continued. 

The committee to meet with medical 
profession consists of Judges Camp- 
bell Depuy and Snyder. Judge Depuy 
submitted an oral report in behalf of 
this committee, indicating that a meet- 
ing had been held at the senior high 
school in Chambersburg with pedia- 
tricians of the medical profession and 
that a second meeting had been held 
at Fort Bedford Inn from 10 A. M. to 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, attended by 
members of the committee, pedia- 
tricians and members of the Educa- 
tion groups. It is planned to hold 
meetings quarterly. There was a mo- 
tion by Depuy, seconded by Sweney, 
that this committee be continued and 
enlarged to seven members. The mo- 
tion was carried unanimously, and 
Judge Davis appointed the following 
members: Judges Beloff, Shughart, 
Rodgers and Henninger. 

Judge Sweney submitted a resume 
of the activities of the committee on 
the creation of a Judicial] Commission, 
with respect to Senate Bill No. 725. 

It was requested that Judge 
Schramm’s memorandum relative to 
the creation of a Judicial Commission 
be forwarded by the secretary to the 
members of the Council at the time 





the minutes of this meeting are dis- 
tributed. 

Judge Otto P. Robinson stated that, 
in the event of the enactment of Sen- 
ate Bill No. 725, it will be of greatest 
importance that the Chief Justice and 
the Governor be contacted relative to 
the selection of judges to serve on this 
Commission. Judge Robinson ex- 
pressed the opinion that the selection 
of persons to serve on this Commis- 
sion will be of critical importance. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded 
and passed unanimously this commit- 
tee was continued. 


Judge Shughart submitted a com- 
prehensive report on pending legisla- 
tion relative to the juvenile court. In 
uddition to his oral report, Judge 
Shughart submitted a five-page writ- 
ten memorandum containing a sum- 
mary of Bills introduced into the 
Pennsylvania Legislature in 1959 per- 
taining to the juvenile courts of 
Pennsylvania. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded 
and passed unanimously, the Council 
reaffirmed its position of opposition 
to any bill purporting to amend the 
Juvenile Court Law so as to limit the 
provisions thereof to children under 
the age of 16 years, and especially 
with reference to House Bills 136, 
137 and 206. 

It was moved by Judge Depuy and 
seconded by Judge Sweney that the 
Council go on record as opposed to 
House Bills 71 and 72. (These Bills 
purport to amend the Juvenile Court 
Law so as to provide for the disclosure 
of certain names of juveniles to news- 
papers). 

Upon motion by Judge Sweney, 
seconded by Judge Shughart, and 
passed unanimously, it was decided 
that five members of the Council 
should be appointed to meet with Sec- 
retary Horting. The motion was car- 
ried unanimously and Judge Davis 
appointed the following members: 
Judges Sweney, Schramm, Sheeley, 
Woodring and Robinson. 

At 12:30 o’clock noon on Friday, 
August 28, 1959, the meeting was ad- 
journed for lunch at James Wilson 
Hotel. 

The meeting was reconvened at 2:30 
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o’clock, \¥riday, August 28, 1959, 
Chairman Fred W. Davis presiding 


White House Conference 


It was noted that Governor Law- 
rence has invited the Council to par- 
ticipate ana cooperate as a member of 
the Governor’s Committee to prepare 
for the White House Conference in 
1960. There was a motion made and 
seconded that this Council cooperate 
and participate as a member of the 
Governor’s Committee and that the 
Chairman of this Council, together 
with some person to be designated by 
the Chairman, represent the Council 
in this activity. The motion was car- 
ried unanimously. 

Chairman Fred W. Davis appointed 
a Resolutions Committee consisting of 
Judges Shumaker, McDonald and 
Woodring. 

The report of the Treasurer was 
read, showing a balance of $1,227.45 
us of August 27, 1959. 

The meeting was opened for discus- 
sion of miscellaneous matters. A mo- 
tion by Judge Woodring, seconded by 
Judge Shumaker, unanimously voted 
that the Council go on record as being 
opposed to House Bills No. 1361, 1060 
and 649. Bills pertaining to laws rela- 
tive to matters of non-support. The 
Secretary was introduced to notify 
Senator William Z. Scott, Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the action 
taken by the Council. 


National News 


Members recall that it was Judge 
Schramm who reported on activities 
and accomplishments of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges and 
the National Juvenile Court Founda- 
tion, stating that there are approxi- 
mately 1500 members in the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges in 
the United States and that there are 
approximately 3,000 juvenile court 
judges in the United States. He in- 
dicated that the year 1960 will be the 
year of decision. In 1960 the Juvenile 
Court will be 60 years old. Judge 
Schramm stated that legislation con- 
cerning juvenile courts will be of 
zgieat importance in the immediate 
future, and that in his opinion the 


enactment of the Bill to create a Juve- 
nile Court Judges’ Commission in 
Pennsylvania not only represents a 
step forward, but that it will have 
widespread effect on a national scale. 

A meeting of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges and the Na- 
tional Juvenile Court Foundation will 
be held in 1960 in Detroit, Michigan, 
and in 1961 the meeting will be held 
in San Francisco. 

Judge Schramm outlined the differ- 
ences between the Council and the 
Foundation, indicating that the Na- 
tional Council may be active in mat- 
ters pertaining to legislation, and that 
for this reason it is not a tax-exempt 
organization, but that the Foundation 
is tax-exempt for the reason that it 
does not take part in any such activi- 
ties. 

He also reported concerning the ef- 
forts of the National Council to spon- 
sor Law School Forums, indicating 
that only one law school in the Nation 
has expressly stated that it has no 
need for a juvenile court forum. 

The Forums to date have been well- 
received in a number of law schools. 
In this connection it was noted that a 
Forum was held at the Dickinson 
School of Law in 1959 at which time 
the entire student body of the Law 
School was addressed by Chairman 
Fred W. Davis and the Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Council. Judge 
Schramm further reported concerning 
the efforts of the National Council to 
sponsor an inter-professional group 
association. 

Members later mourned Judge 
Schramm’s death in Pittsburgh in Sep- 
tember. 

Judge Little reported that he had 
received valuable assistance from the 
officials of the Civil Defense organi- 
zation in his County in connection with 
the work of the juvenile court, in- 
dicating that the personnel of this 
organization, being widely scattered 
throughout a county, are in a position 
to give valuable help to any juvenile 
court judge. 


New Officers 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was presented by Judge Ivan 
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McKenrick. The members of this com- 
mittee consist of Judges McKenrick, 
Showers and Sweney. Upon motion 
made, seconded and passed unani- 
mously, the report of the committee 
was accepted and adopted, and the 
following officers were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: 
Chairman, Otto P. Robinson; First 
Vice-Chairman, Dale F. Shughart; Sec- 
ond Vice-Chairman, Clyde S. Shu- 


maker; Secretary-Treasurer, Swirles 
L. Himes. 
Executive Committee: Fred W. 


Davis, Henry G. Sweney, George W. 
Griffith, W. Clarence Sheely, Thomas 
F. Lansberry, William G. Barthold, 
Alton A. McDonald and Herman M. 
Rodgers. 

Following this election, the Council 
was addressed by Chairman-Elect Otto 
P. Robinson. 

The meeting was reconvened Satur- 
day morning, August 29, 1959, with 
Chairman Fred W. Davis presiding. 
Judge Shughart served as temporary 
secretary of the meeting until 11 A. M. 
The report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee was presented. The precise resolu- 
tions presented by this committee and 
adopted by the Council are attached 
to these minutes. 

It was noted that Judge Ivan J. 
McKenrick, President Judge of Cam- 
bria County, who this year completes 
30 years of service on the Bench, has 
not missed any of the eight annual 
meetings of the Council at Carlisle 
and one of the group of judges form- 
ing the backbone of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. It 
was further noted that Judge Mc- 
Kenrick will retire from the Bench 
with the completion of this year of 
service. Upon motion of Judge Sweney, 
seconded by Judge Little, and passed 
unanimously, Judge McKenrick was 
elected an honorary life member of 
the Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. 

It was proposed by Judge Chauncey 
Depuy that a literature table should 
be set up at the meetings of the Coun- 
cil, and that members of the Council 
should be requested to bring any writ- 
ten material touching or concerning 
the juvenile court to the meetings for 
display on this table. 


It was noted that Judge Charles F. 
Greevey had offered to attempt to 
make arrangements for the Pennsyl- 
vania Council to visit Muncy and to 
secure tickets for the Council to sit 
as a group to attend the Little League 
World Series on the occasion of the 
1960 summer meeting of the Council. 
No action was taken. 

Judge Paul Selecky addressed the 
meeting on the subject of relations of 
juvenile court judges with police de- 
partments. 


Public Cooperation 


Judge Chauncey Depuy addressed 
the meeting on the subject of public 
cooperation in relation to delinquency. 
Judge Depuy has prepared a memo- 
randum for the information of volun- 
teer workers designed to answer the 
inquiry of the worker “What should 
we do—and what can we do as 
counsellors?” 

There was a motion by Judge Robin- 
son, seconded by Judge McDonald, 
that the Chairman appoint a commit- 
tee to survey publications for the pur- 
pose of dissemination of information 
to the membership of the Council. The 
motion was carried unanimously. 

It was proposed by Judge Shughart 
that all materials prepared by mem- 
ber judges should be distributed to 
the other members of the Council. 
The secretary offered to distribute to 
the membership of the Council any 
material forwarded to him by mem- 
bers. 

There was a motion by Judge De- 
puy, seconded by Judge Shughart and 
passed unanimously, that the Council 
go on record as favoring the establish- 
ment of a uniform system of reporting 
juvenile court statistics. 

During the evening of Friday, 
August 28, 1959, the judges had an 
opportunity to preview the showing 
of a film entitled ‘In Loco Parentis” 
which describes the action and pro- 
cedure of the juvenile court of Al- 
legheny County. Sponsored by Frank 
Sklor and Hubert Teitelbaum, co- 
chairmen, the film starred the late 
Judge Gustav L. Schramm, recent 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Judge McCabe 
Honored In R. I. 


Judge Francis J. McCabe, former as- 
sistant city solicitor and Judge of Probate 
Court in Providence, is one of 20 Rhode Is- 
landers honored this past fall by Brown Uni- 
versity in its convocation on “Man’s Con- 
tracting World in an Expanding Universe.” 
Judge McCabe was listed for having dis- 1S 
tinguished himself “through service to Pro- 
vidence, to Rhode Island and to the Nation.” 

Judge McCabe has been chief judge of 
Rhode Island Juvenile Court since 1944. Re- 
cipient of several awards for achievement 
in child welfare work, he is a director of the 
United Fund and serves on the board of various social agencies, 
hospitals and educational groups. Judge McCabe, an alumnus of 
of Providence College, Harvard Law School and Boston University 
Law School, is a trustee of the National Juvenile Court Foundation 
and has written articles on Juvenile delinquency. He holds an hon- 
orary doctor of laws degree from Providence College. 

The persons selected are not alumni of Brown, nor had they 
previously been honored by the university. 
His citation reads: 

“A wide background of social experience influenced by a deep religious 
faith kas enabled you to weave patience, firmness, and sympathy into rare 
good judgment. You have steadfastly insisted that the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of youth is youth, and have made this the basis of their guidance and 
discipline. Your reward is the host of men and women to whom, as juve- 
niles, you gave the perspective which has influenced their mature lives. For 


this priceless contribution to them and to the community, we delight in 
honoring you.” 


In an address at the dinner, given in honor of the citees, Dr. 
Barnaby C. Keeney, Brown president, said “we have selected them 
not only for themselves, but as representatives of our society.” 
Dr. Keeney spoke as follows of the close relationship between 
Brown and the community in which it exists: 

“The very fact that an institution of national reputation and 
great stature is located here brings additional prestige to Provi- 
dence and to Rhode Island. We are working here very hard to 
improve still further our position as an educational institution 
and, in doing so, to help this community be recognized as a progres- 
sive and dynamic area. What happens to Providence and Rhode 
Island happens to Brown, and whatever we do, it can be done better 
in a healthy, strong, and vigorous community.” 

The principal speaker at the Convocation Civic Dinner was 
Charles Francis Adams, president of The Raytheon Company, and 
the toastmaster was Thomas J. Watson Jr., president of Inter- 
national Business Machines, Inc. 
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Judge Keller, 80, Dies 


After a Brief Illness 


The Hon. Hiram Harpel Keller, retired president of the courts of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, died this past summer at the Doylestown Hospital after a brief illness. 
Death came July 30, 1959, to the 80-year-old jurist. 


He was unmarried. 


In 1955 Judge Keller was honored 
by the Bucks County Bar Association 
at the completion of 50 years of law 
practice and 25 years as county judge, 
at which time he retired from the 
bench to continue private practice and 
to devote his time to the chairmanship 
of the board of trustees of Gettysburg 
College and the presidency of the 
Board of Publications of the United 
Lutheran Church of America, posi- 
tions that he held for several years. 

Judge Keller served 17 years as 
county chairman of the Republican 
Party of Bucks county under former 
U. S. Senator Joseph R. Grundy as 
county leader. 


He was appointed compensation ref- 
eree of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board by the late Gov. John S. Fisher 
in 1927 and became an additional law 
judge of the county in March 1929 and 
in 1930 was made president judge 
upon death of Judge William C. Ryan. 

In 1940 Judge Keller received an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at 
the 73rd annual Muhlenberg College 
commencement. The well known jurist 
graduated from Gettysburg in 1901 
and from the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1904. He 
also served as solicitor of Bucks 
county at one time and was elected 
district attorney in 1921, serving sev- 
eral terms. 

Judge Keller for some time served 
as vice president of the Lutheran 
Board of Inner Missions, Philadelphia, 
at one time and as a trustee of Abing- 
ton Memorial Hospital. 

His fraternal and social clubs in- 
cluded the Union League, Philadel- 
phia. He was a 33rd Degree Mason and 
a member of Doylestown Lodge No. 
245, F. & A.M., Knights Templar, Con- 
sistory, Lutheran Shrine, Philadelphia, 


Bristol Elks, Odd Fellows and Doyles- 
town Moose. He was a past president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Doylestown 
and honorary president of the Union 
Horse Company of Doylestown and 
Vicinity, several college fraternities, 
the American and Bucks County Bar 
Associations. 

During World War 1, Judge Keller 
was a member of the District Exemp- 
tion Board and Selective Draft Board. 

He was the son of Lewis and Emma 
Jane Harpel Keller, and was born in 
Bedminster, Bucks county, where he 
also taught school for a short time. 

The survivors are one brother, Nor- 
man L. Keller, Doylestown, retired; 
three nieces, Mrs. John M. Keenan, 
of Tampa, Fla., Mrs. Daniel Tinsman, 
of Lumberville; Mrs. Adrian E. Tay- 
lor, of Doylestown; and one nephew, 
Nerman L. Keller, Jr., of Drexel Hill, 
Pa. 





John T. Hershner 


John T. Hershner, recognized as 
“Friend of Children” by special cita- 
tion of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, has recently re- 
ceived a new honor. The former 
assistant superintendent of the Balti- 
more County schools has been named 
1959 Man of the Year by the Towson 
Town Association. 

The 91-year-old juvenile case helper 
was with the school system contin- 
uously from 1900 until his retirement 
in 1937. 

As recipient of the Man of the Year 
award, Mr. Hershner was honored 
particularly for his assistance to the 
Circuit Court judges with cases in- 
volving children. 

He was honored by the Towson 
Town Association with a banquet and 
special program in his honor. 
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Letters 








Yours of even date acknowledged and in reply beg to state— 


There follows an interchange of letters between your Editor 
and a youthful Judge named Harry G. Gram of Springfield, Ohio: 


November 20, 1959 
The Hon. Walter Scott Criswell 
407 Consolidated Bldg. 
Jacksonville 2, Florida 


Dear Judge Criswell: 

I had the pleasure of meeting you at one of the annual meetings 
of the Association of Juvenile Court Judges several years ago. I 
am not expecting you to remember me, but I do remember you. 

I have been judge of the Probate Court of this county (Clark) 
for thirty-eight years and judge of the Juvenile Court thirty-six 
years and I am still very active in both courts. 

I am quite sure that you know more about the Juvenile Court 
Judges of the United States than any one to whom I might write. 
I am curious to know how many juvenile court judges have served 
as long as or longer than I have. Could you give me that informa- 
tion? 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
H. G. Gram 


Response to Judge Gram follows: 


Hon. H. G. Gram 
Judge, Probate Court 
Clark County 
Springfield, Ohio 
Dear Judge Gram: 

Congratulations on being able to survive 36 years on the Bench 
of the Juvenile Court. 

Just off hand, I cannot recall all of those who have served more 
than 36 years. I do know that Judge James Hoge Ricks served over 
40 years as Judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 
Richmond, Virginia. He retired, full of honors, in 1956 and died 
in 1958. 

Two other Veterans will be remembered from the Fort Lauder- 
dale Convention of 1958, namely, Judge Harry L. Eastman, still in 
the harness and serving his 33rd year in Cleveland. He was pre- 
sented the first Meritorious Service Award at Fort Lauderdale by 
Judge Leo J. Yehle, President, himself a 33 year man, only a few 
months younger in service than Judge Eastman. 


(Contiued on Page 37) 
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Named In 


New Judge of the Allegheny County 
Juvenile Court (Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania) is Bennett Rodgers, by pro- 
clamation of Governor David L. Law- 
rence, who sent the nomination to 
Harrisburg for Senate approval. 

Mr. Rodgers was named to fill the 
place on the bench that has been 
vacant since the death of Judge Gustav 
Schramm in September. 

Mr. Rodgers, 58, has long served as 
a city councilman. A Democrat he was 
elected in 1951 to the civic post, suc- 
ceeding the late Walter R. Demmler. 
He was named to a second four-year 
term in 1957. 

In 1961 he plans to run for the full 
ten-year judgeship. 

A native of Pittsburgh, he was 
named to the City Law Department 
in 1934 and was employed in that 
department until his selection for 
council. 

He attended Colfas School and grad- 
uated from Shady Side Academy. He 
also attended Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn., in 1919, and received the 
degree of bachelor of arts from Yale 
in 1923. 

After attending Kings College, Cam- 
bridge, England, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Law School and 
received his degree in 1927. He was 
a voluntary defender for the Legal 
Aid Society from 1927 until 1934. 

‘I’m very pleased the Governor has 
shown sufficient confidence in me to 
submit my name for this challenging 
post,” he said. 


Resolutions 


WHEREAS, God in his mysterious 
wisdom did on September 5, 1959, call 
home to himself suddenly our highly 
esteemed brother in the Judiciary, the 
Honorable Gustav Schramm, and 

WHEREAS, the Honorable Judge 
Schramm had, over a twenty-six year 
span accomplished a mighty work for 
good in his Court—the Juvenile Court 
of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, and 

WHEREAS, Judge Schramm pio- 


Judge Bennett Rodgers 






Pittsburgh 


neered and fostered in a great way 
the various valuable and constructive 
programs of the National Foundation 
of Juvenile Court Judges, and 

WHEREAS, Judge Schramm per- 
sonally was a pioneer and leader in 
the great movement now known as the 
Pennsylvania Masons Juvenile Court 
Institute, this being a unique program 
of inestimable value for bringing Juve- 
nile Court Judges together to share 
mutual problems, hopes, dreams, frus- 
trations and ideals, and 

WHEREAS, Judge Schramm by his 
magnetic and energetic personality be- 
came a champion for the “cause of 
children,” not only in Pittsburgh but 
on sustained levels of national and in- 
ternational significance. 

BE IT HEREWITH RESOLVED, 
that the Virginia Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges is immeasurably sad- 
dened by his sudden departing and 
trust that the forces for human good, 
which he so brilliantly fostered and 
untiringly led during his lifetime, 
may continue—not abated—but thrust 
forward to higher goals because of 
the vivid memory of his life’s work 
given over entirely to service for the 
young and impressionable. 

BE IT RESOLVED, further, that a 
copy of this Resolution be spread upon 
the minutes of the Virginia Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges; that a copy 
be forwarded to Mrs. Gustav Schramm; 
a copy be forwarded to Mr. William 
Gladden, Esquire, the Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Council and a 
copy to Mr. William Yeager, Chil- 
dren’s Service Committee, Grand Ma- 
sonic Lodge, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

THIS RESOLUTION is drawn by 
the unanimous order of the Virginia 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges as- 
sembled in Annual Session this 18th 
day of September, 1959, Charlottsville, 
Virginia. 

Judge Norman Moore, President 
Salem, Virginia 

Edwin A. Henry, Secretary 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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This We Can Give 


President’s Message 


This is being written just a few days 
before Christmas when a!most all men 
are busy trying to finish plans for 
Christmas decorations, mailing Christ- 
mas cards, and making a brave and 
somewhat perplexing effort to reach 
a decision as to what they will give 
their wives for Christmas. The time 
has almost come, too, when we have 
reached the place where we are re- 
solving that next year we will start 
earlier to do all those things which 
should have been done before this 
late. 

Not only do we find ourselves con- 
founded by what we shall give our 
wives, but more often we find our 
minds completely blank as to what we 
should give those other persons who 
rank high on our list of favorites and 
for whom we would do anything to 
make happy. 

Some time ago I heard a minister 
make a statement that he liked to go 
into department stores during the 
Christmas holidays so that he could 
see the vast array of various and sun- 
dry items which could be had for a 
price—little or big. As I listened and 
jumped ahead of him in my thinking, 
I remarked, “Yes, but there are so 
many things you can’t afford,” to 
which he replied, “That is true, but I 
see far more things that I find I can 
live comfortably without owning.” 


You Can Help! 


Our organizations of Judges, the 
Council and the Foundation, need 
gifts which you as an individua! Judge 
can give. We are trying this year to 
increase our membership to the place 
where we will truly represent the 
Judges of this country who have Juve- 
rile Court Jurisdiction. We are most 
anxious to have the membership go 
above 2,000. You can help! You can 
give something toward this goal! 

We are eager to encourage the or- 
ganization of state councils so that 
they may be a source of mutual as- 


sistance to all the Judges in the state 
to improve the Juvenile Court and 
the service which they rendered. This 
you can give because no other Judge 
can offer your interest. 

We are eager to assure a success 
to the biggest project which the Na- 
tional Council has ever undertaken, 
A Day in Court, which will be early 
in March. To this you can give your 
time and understanding to make it 
successful within your jurisdiction 
and perhaps to encourage others to do 
the same. Of course, both the Council 
and the Foundation are in need of 
funds. You may even find it in your 
heart to contribute financially to the 
cause, but far more important than 
your finances would be your interest 
and energy toward making the Coun- 
cil national and state implements for 
improving the quality of service ren- 
dered by Juvenile Courts and helping 
those courts obtain the staff or facili- 
ties they need. 


Your Gift 


All these things are possible if we 
can interest enough Judges, who in 
turn may interest their community in 
the work we are trying to accomplish. 
This is a rather large responsibility 
when you realize that you must play a 
vital part in the success of these and 
other plans. It is a rather satisfying 
experience, also, to realize that 
through your interest, your energy, 
and your ability you have a gift to 
offer this movement which is avail- 
able only to you and which only you 
can offer. 





McCune Bequest 


Charles McCune has granted a be- 
quest of $2500 to the National Juve- 
nile Court Foundation, according to 
word from the Union National Bank 
in Pittsburgh, it is announced. 

Mr. McCune has made similar be- 
quests in the past. 
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During the first week of March, 
1960, every Juvenile Court Judge in 
the country will have an opportunity 
to explain the operation of this court 
to an interested group of laywomen. 
The most far reaching project which 
the Council has ever undertaken will 
be in cooperation with the General 
Federation Women’s Club. The pur- 
pose is to have local people visit their 
local court to learn about local prob- 
lems, local needs, and local ways in 
which the needs may be met. 


For a long time, Juvenile Courts 
have suffered from a lack of staff, 
facilities, and sometimes public un- 
derstanding. Since the original Juve- 
nile Court was created as result of 
interest stimulated by the Cook 
County Federation Women’s Club, it 
is proper and fitting that the GFWC 
should show this continued interest 
in planning ways and means by which 
the work of the Juvenile Court may 
become better understood. 

Meeting in Washington on October 
1 and 2, Miss Chloe Gifford, President 
of GFWC, and Mrs. Millie Crom, com- 
mittee chairman for that organization, 
Judge Harry Lindeman, committee 
chairman for the National Council, 
and Judge Bowdon Hunt. President of 
that organization, met to work out 
tentative plans for the program. 

No court will be forced to partici- 
pate. No women’s group will be forced 
to take part in the program, however, 
it is hoped that all the members of the 
National Council will offer their full 
cooperation to this group of interested 
citizens to bring about a better under- 
standing of the courts, its work, and 
its limitations. 

Meeting with the Board of Directors 
of GFWC, Judges Lindeman and Hunt 
found the group not only interested 
but keenly aware of many of the prob- 
lems which the court faced. Such in- 
terest carried down to local levels is 
bound to result in a solution to many 
of the problems facing local Judges 
regarding such things as detention 
facilities, staff, etc. 


Day In Court 





All of the local groups have a guide 
sheet related to the operation of the 
court so they can have rather complete 
coverage of the function and purpose 
of the court. 

In writing about the purposes of 
the undertaking, Mrs. Crom states: 

“1. Invite the general membership 
of the Women’s Clubs within the 
Court’s jurisdiction to the court, at 
which time the Judge would address 
the group, answer questions and if 
detention facilities are part of the 
court set-up, have such detention 
facilities as well as the court facilities 
inspected. 

2. “Each woman’s club appoint one 
or two representatives to meet with 
the local judge, and where the law 
permits, have such representatives sit 
during the hearing, or have several 
members sit during the court day at 
different times and then report back 
to their respective clubs. Some state’s 
laws may forbid the Juvenile Court 
being open to large numbers at any 
given time. In other instances the size 
of the court room itself is usually 
small. This will have to determine the 
number of representatives that can be 
present. 

3. “Have the Juvenile Court Judge 
set up a moot court and by actual 
demonstration of a case acquaint the 
members of the women’s clubs or 
their representatives with the way and 
manner in which cases are heard and 
disposed of.” 

Of course, the fruitfulness of “A 
Day In Court” will be measured by the 
factual knowledge which the women’s 
clubs obtain and likewise the knowl- 
edge which the Juvenile members of 
the women’s clubs as to what they con- 
sider the pressing juvenile problem in 
their respective communities. 

Since the turn of the century, mem- 
bers of the GFWC have been strong 
supporters of the Juvenile Court 
Movement. We have taken action in 
our counties, our states and nationally 
to lend support and understanding. 
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It is with this in mind that we pro- 
pose ‘‘A Day In Court.” We desire to 
add meaning, purpose and implemen- 
tation to our existing resolution! We 
desire to gain the knowledge to 
strengthen our existing policy where 
needed! 

We have set aside the first week 
of March for a local observance of 
“A Day In Court” in 1960. Any one 
or more of those days which are con- 
venient with the court’s calendar may 
be selected. It is suggested that all 
arrangements with the local judge be 
made prior to February 15, 1960. No 
visits to the courts can or should be 
made by club women in conjunction 
with this project without the full 
consent and planning of the judge. 

Our attitude should be one of co- 
operation. We are going with a con- 
structive—not critical—attitude. We 
should NOT send women who want 
to attend only for a “thrill.” Cases 
and names in the courts are confiden- 
tial. OUR PURPOSE IS TO LEARN 
HOW BEST WE MAY HELP OUR 
CHILDREN THROUGH EFFECTIVE 
JUVENILE COURTS AND ADE- 
QUATE FACILITIES! 

All publicity should be written 
around the thought expressed in the 
previous paragraph. If possible, have 
all copy submitted to the judge before 
release. As a “guest” in his “home” 
we have a courteous obligation. SUP- 
PORT OF THE COURT is our objec- 
tive. 

For additional information, write 
Judge Harry Lindeman, c/o Juvenile 
Court, Newark, New Jersey, Chairman 
Cooperation with National Organiza- 
tions Committee. 





PENNSYLVANIA PLANS AHEAD 
(Continued from Page 12) 


penses or tne Uttice of the Executive 
Secretary and the Office of the Editor 
of the Publications retroactive to Sep- 
tember 1, 1959 as promised and ap- 
proved by the Council in June 1959 at 
Salt Lake City in its budget. Motion 
seconded by Judge Simon and carried. 

Judge Alexander appointed a com- 
mittee of three as an Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees, with 


also a function of determining whether 
money should be spent and when and 
how, with an additional responsibility 
to inquire into the feasibility and 
profitability of advertisements in the 
Journal. The committee consists of 
Judge Swirles L. Himes, Chairman; 
Judge Byron B. Conway and Judge 
Leo J. Yehle. 

A letter was read by Judge Alex- 
ander from Judge Sydney Hoffman of 
the Philadelphia Municipal Court, in- 
viting the National Juvenile Court 
Foundation to consider the city of 
Philadelphia and the Municipal Court 
as hosts for the next session of the 
Institute. Judge Alexander directed 
the Executive Secretary to acknowl- 
edge the letter, thanking Judge Hoff- 
man and indicating that any other 
answer must be deferred pending com- 
pletion of plans for continuation of 
the project. 





KEYSTONE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 13) 


President Judge of Allegheny County, 
and his probation staff. 

Council confirmed support of Sen- 
ate Bill 725 . . . and near the hour 
of noon Saturday, August 29, 1959, 
the meeting was adjourned, following 
which members gathered at the James 
Wilson Hotel for an informal luncheon 
gathering. 

(Signed) 
Swirles L. Himes, Secretary 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

(1) Appreciation to Judge Dale F. 
Shughart and Judge Robert Jacobs, 
hosts. 

(2) Gratitude to Attorney General 
Anne X. Alpern. 

(3) Payment of $100 to Dickinson 
School of Law as token of apprecia- 
tion. 

(4) Appreciation to Judge Fred W. 
Davis for faithful service as President. 

(5) Gratitude to Dean Shafer, fac- 
ulty and Board of Trustees, Dickinson 
Law School, Carlisle, Pa. 
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Membership of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges now stands 
at more than 1,600. This represents 
more than one-half of all the counties 
in the continental United States. How- 
ever, when we consider the new states 
of Alaska and Hawaii plus the fact 
that in some areas juvenile jurisdic- 
tion rests in a Municipal Court and in 
addition there is a large number of 
Federal Court Judges who have juve- 
nile jurisdiction, we are at about the 
one-half way mark. 

Judge Clayton W. Rose of Columbus, 
Okio, is chairman of the membership 
committee this year. It is our goal 
that this year the membership of the 
Council shall pass the 2,000 mark. 

As most of you know, there are 
two ways by which Judges of Juvenile 
Court jurisdiction may become mem- 
bers of the national organization. One 
is by individual membership of $5.00, 
annually, which entitles this member 
to receive all publications of the Coun- 
cil and/or the Foundation and enjoys 
voting privileges in both organizations. 
From this rather small investment 
each member receives the Journal, 
Year Book, President’s News Letter, 
and other publications from time to 
time, and it is less than most profes- 


From The President 





sional, fraternal, or civic organizations. 

The other type of membership is 
obtained when state councils join as 
a group. When this is done, the indi- 
vidual membership assessment is only 
$1.00, annually. This type of member- 
ship also entitles the member to all 
publications of the Council but does 
not include voting privileges at the 
annual meeting. The reason for this 
type of membership is, of course, to 
encourage large groups to join at one 
ume. 

Since June, Puerto Rico, through 
Judge Umpierre, and Virginia through 
Judges Baugh and Henry have joined 
100%. 

We sincerely hope that by May of 
next year more than one-half of our 
states will have joined this growing 
list of 100% membership, because 
through association with each other 
and our combined knowledge and ef- 
forts we will realize the benefit not 
only to ourselves and our own courts 
but to Juvenile Courts in general. 

For that reason, you will find the 
membership application on this page. 
It is our sincere hope that you will 
complete it and return it to Judge 
Byron Conway along with the $5.00 
membership fee. 





c/o Juvenile Court 


Dear Judge Conway: 


Signed 


TO: Judge Byron Conway, Treasurer 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


Enclosed you will find my dues for 1960. 
enrol] me with the National Council for this year. 


Will you please 


Judge 





Court 








City 





State 
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The new “Pierce Hall” program is 
receiving widespread interest among 
Florida’s child welfare program as all 
eyes are upon the Marianna experi- 
ment. 


For many years Arthur Dozier, for- 
merly Superintendent of the Boys’ 
School at Marianna, Florida, present 
Director of the Division of Children’s 
Institutions for the state, had been 
noticing that a very large part of the 
time of his staff at the School was 
being devoted to a small group of the 
most difficult boys in the school. He 
estimated that nearly half of the 
staff’s time was being devoted to about 
ten percent of the school’s population. 
Naturally the other 90% of the boys 
were getting scant attention, or at 
least less than they deserved or 
needed. 


A careful presentation of the prob- 
lem to the Legislature and the Budget 
Committee resulted in the approval of 
a plan to build a separate unit for 
these “‘hard core” boys, on the campus 
of the School, but entirely set apart 
from the regular program and activi- 
ties, this unit to be also separately 
staffed by those professionally skilled 
in psychology and psychiatry as well 
as those successful in coping with 
human behavior problems. 


The unit was called Pierce Hall and 
houses some 38 boys—those not psy- 
chotic but, are deeply disturbed emo- 
tionally and apparently socially unable 
to live with other boys under the 
normal and usual program that ap- 
peals to the rest of the residents of 
the Boys’ School. 


Hospital Program 


Under the 24-hour program of 
Pierce Hall, the best knowledge and 
skill in correcting abnormal behavior 
are focused on the boy residents. If 
they learn to adjust and control them- 
selves—play the game and “float” in 
the general group, they may be trans- 
ferred into it. The rule as to admission 
to Pierce Hall, and release therefrom 
is similar to that used by a hospital: 


Florida’s Most Troublesome Problem Boys 





when they need to come they are 
taken; they are kept so long (or so 
short) as may be necessary and re- 
leased when they are able to get along 
with others and restrain themselves to 
the degree necessary for that end. 

The accompanying picture was taken 
on occasion of the holding of the Re- 
gional Meeting for District Number 1 
of the Florida Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges on December 8th, 1959, 
at Pierce Hall, on the campus of the 
Boys’ School, at Marianna, Florida. 
Present, from left to right, are: James 
L. Johnson, Consultant on Juvenile 
Delinquency for the Florida Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; Judge H. Y. 
Reynolds, of Madison County; Mrs. 
David Walters, Psychiatric Social 
Worker at Pierce Hall; Dr. Paul Man- 
deville, Psychologist, Pierce Hall; 
Judge Bert Davenport, Panama City, 
Vice President of Region I; Judge 
Rufus Jefferson, Tallahassee, Leon 
County; Walter Scott Criswell, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Florida Council; 
Judge Kenneth Cooksey, Jefferson 
County; Judge Mahlon McCall, Santa 
Rosa County; Ray Speed, Parole Su- 
pervisor, Duval County; Judge Julian 
A. Laramore; Arthur Dozier, Director, 
Director, Florida Children’s Institu- 
tions; and Judge Theo F. Bruno, Es- 
cambia County. 

The meeting of Region I at Mari- 
anna was one of the five regional 
meetings held throughout the state, 
called by President Marion W. Good- 
ing, for the purpose of devising a 
better plan, or at least a more uniform 
plan of handling Juvenile Traffic of- 
fenders. 


Traffic Program 


It was suggested that the judges 
in each Region consider a memor- 
andum proposed by Judge Gooding 
and the Executive Committee covering 
the following points: 1. the issuance of 
a General Order by the Judge of the 
Juvenile Court directing Peace Of- 
ficers where to place youths taken in 
custody who for drunkeness, violence, 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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A Break For 


Editorial Note: 


The story of Ohio’s determination 
to give at least minimum information 
to Judges newly placed in charge of 
Domestic Relations and Juvenile 
Courts, is graphically told in the ac- 
count quoted herewith from the 
COLUMBUS DISPATCH, for No- 
vember 29, 1959. It is significant to 
note that Judge Clayton W. Rose, 
whose active leadership in the field 
of Children’s Courts, not only in Ohio 
but throughout the country, was one 
of the potent personalities in prompt- 
ing and setting up the Three-Day 
Training Seminar for new Juvenile 
Court Judges. Also active in this 
praiseworthy project was Judge Frank 
W. Nicholas of the Dayton, Ohio, Ju- 
venile and Domestic Relations Court, 
immediate Past President of the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. 


The Seminar follows generally the 
pattern of the Pennsylvania Mason 
Juvenile Court Institute led by the 
late Gustav L. Schramm of the Al- 
legheny County Juvenile Court, and 
supported by the Masonic Grand 
Lodge of that state. 


Judge Rose was one of the 226 Fel- 
lows who was graduated from the 10 
sessions of the Pennsylvania Mason 
Institute. 


It is quite fitting that Ohio, whose 
judges of Children’s Courts were not 
only in the pioneer group that estab- 
lished the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, but have been a 
sustaining power both to it and the 
Foundation which grew out of the 
Council, should carry on in this con- 
structive movement to train ‘‘Fresh- 
men” judges in their tremendous 
powers, responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties. In this manner may each best 
assume the role of judge of a Court 
in which is embodied the parental 
authority of the State to protect, dis- 
cipline, train and guide the scapegoat 
children of families that fall apart or 
are grossly unfit to exercise the pri- 


Ohio Jurists 


mary duty of a family, namely, to 
properly protect, guide and train chil- 
dren for good citizenship. Ohio, the 
JOURNAL salutes you for carrying on 
in your usual splendid manner! 





Juvenile Judges Will Hold 
Three-Day Seminar at OSU 


By MARTHA BRIAN 
Reporter, Columbus Dispatch 


Ohio’s new juvenile court judges 
will get a break this spring. 

They will be able for the first time 
to get some real grounding in the 
philosophy, procedures and practices 
of juvenile courts. 

It will come in the form of a three- 
day seminar March 22-24 at Ohio State 
University and is jointly sponsored by 
the Ohio Juvenile Judges Assn., the 
OSU College of Law and the Ohio 
Committee on Delinquency and Crime. 

THE NEED FOR such a seminar is 
simply that most new juvenile court 
judges come to their job with little 
or no training and experience in juve- 
nile court procedure—they have had 
to learn by hit and miss, trial and 
error. 


Yet juvenile judges handle delin- 
quency problems and theirs is a job 
that demands the utmost skill, train- 
ing and devotion. 

Robert Knauft, Cincinnati, vice 
chairman of the Ohio Committee, 
points out: “New juvenile court 
judges in Ohio face an awesome re- 
sponsibility. Unprepared either by 
their law school training or by active 
practice, most of them have to make 
do with a few visits to juvenile courts 
and conversations with experienced 
juvenile court judges as background.” 

ASSOCIATE DEAN Robert Nord- 
strom of the OSU College of Law 
concurs that programs such as the 
seminar are “badly needed.” He ex- 
plained that lawyers get a general 
law education in school, but there 
isn’t time to specialize. 
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“Judges elected to a juvenile court 
have had little training in the kind 
of law practiced in a juvenile court,” 
he says. ‘‘The theory of juvenile 
courts is different (from adult courts) 
—it’s not so much a court as a coun- 
seling service.” 

Franklin County Juvenile Court 
Judge Clayton W. Rose, who assisted 
in setting up the seminar, agreed, 
“The newly elected judge, as a rule, 
has had but little experience in juve- 
nile court philosophy, procedure, or- 
ganization, staffing, records and the 
socio-legal aspects where rights of 
children and parents are involved and 
where the purpose of the court is to 
prevent and treat. 

“EVERY JUVENILE court judge 
has to decide many human questions 
involving the lives of individuals, and, 
so many times, the answer cannot be 
found on certain pages in the law 
books.” 


The three-day seminar, which will 
probably be held annually or every 
other year, will cover all facets of 
juvenile court procedures. 

Discussion leaders will include ex- 
perienced juvenile court judges, social 
workers and other professional per- 
sons concerned with the problem of 
delinquency. 

Attendance will be limited to 20 
newly or recently elected judges, on 
an expense-paid basis. The project is 
financed by several private founda- 
tions in Ohio. 

IN ESTABLISHING the seminar, 
Ohio will be one of only a few other 
states which have already undertaken 
such a project and which deem it 
highly successful. 

As the Ohio Committee points out, 
“The daily decisions of the judiciary 
affect the immediate security of every 
community and chart the life course 
of thousands children and families. 
The scope of the problem is illustrated 
by the 57,000 children and adults who 
came before juvenile courts in Ohio 
in 1958. 

“It is of the utmost importance that 
judges be trained, skilled and devoted. 
The judicial function requires no less 
if the public is to be protected and 


juvenile offenders helped to lead use- 
ful and productive lives.” 


(This article appeared in the No- 
vember 29, 1959, edition of the 
Columbus Dispatch.) 





FLORIDA’S MOST TROUBLESOME 
(Continued from Page 26) 


or other good reason, need detained; 
2. the arrangement for an immediate 
hearing by the Judge to determine 
whether secure detention is needed so 
that a particular order covering same 
might be issued; arrangement of a 
meeting with all Peace Officers in the 
jurisdiction of the Court and the de- 
velopment of understanding as a basis 
for friendly co-operation; the insist- 
ence that the parents be present at 
any hearing in order that a co-opera- 
tive plan may be ebmodied in the 
order made; the use of Traffic Schools, 
with compulsory attendance —or if 
none exist, to take the initiative in 
seeing that one is established. 


In addition to the Marianna Re- 
gional Meeting, other Regional Meet- 
ings were held as follows: Oct. 16th, 
at Ocala, meeting in the new Deten- 
ton Home and visiting the Girls 
School, the meeting being presided 
over and conducted by Judges W. Troy 
Hall, of Lake County and Lewis O. 
Myers, Jr., of Mariona County, Saras- 
ota, October 17th, meeting conducted 
by Judges Elmer O. Friday and Rus- 
sell D. Thomas; Titusville, Nov. 17, 
meeting conducted by Judge Virgil 
Conkling; the Marianna meeting, as 
above described, held on December 
8th. 1959; and the last meeting held at 
Live Oak, at the new Boys’ Ranch now 
being built and developed by the 
Sheriffs of Florida, which was con- 
ducted by Judge Thomas J. Rivers, 
assisted by Judges John M. Hearn and 
B. R. Burnsed. 


The conclusions and suggestions de- 
rived from the above listed meetings 
wil be reduced to a series of resolu- 
tions to be submitted to the next an- 
nual meeting of the Florida Council 
ef Juvenile Court Judges which is to 
be held in February. 
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Editorially Speaking 


By WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL 


Sometimes when one tends to be- 
come hot and bothered about an ir- 
ritating present situation, it is a bit 
soothing to browse about in the rec- 
ords of the past and discover that 
similar periods of irritation in crises 
have come up and have been somehow 
met or dodged without the “cause” 
being lost. 


I recommend to all our members 
that they read the History of the Na- 
tional Council which was published in 
the June-September issue of the 
Judges Journal for 1955. There you 
will find the heroic fight carried on by 
the “Founding Fathers” of the move- 
ment and particularly the patient, al- 
most inspired, it appears, work of 
Harry L. Eastman, of Cleveland, who 
led the fight in the beginning for an 
organization of independent judges 
to do their own thinking and support 
themselves, so that they would be 
beholden to no man or no organiza- 
tion: but only to the deprived and 
wayward children of America and to 
their God. 


Out of his own funds, and with the 
use of his Court resources (with the 
knowledge and approval of his Financ- 
ing Fathers) he carried along the 
struggle for “independence” for years. 
Along with him is a figure the present 
generation of judges does not know: a 
head of the Research and Statistical 
Division of the Cleveland Court who 
spent all of his spare time working for 
the Council—without compensation or 
the expectation of it—a man by the 
name of Max Laird, who is still an 
associate member of the Foundation 
and thus still helps sustain the Coun- 
cil. 

Of course one encounters the names 
of Leo Yehle, Frank Bicek, Paul Alex- 
ander, Gustav L. Schramm and quite 
a few others whose names are more 
familiar to the Old Guard than the 
present actors on the Council stage. 


Paul Alexander got “hooked” during 
the War period (Second World War) 
and when he called a meeting it was 
forbidden to be held by the War 
Transportation Authority. So Paul re- 
mained a ‘captive’ President for 
three years. Frank Bicek also played 
the same role. The problem then 
seemed not so much how to get to be 
President as how to get “off the hook” 
once elected. 


The Battle of the Dues 


It is interesting to note that the 
rather chronic financial problem 
reared its ugly head from time to 
time. There were then the hopeful 
ones who felt that the Council could 
be supported by dues, if they were 
just made high enough. Then there 
were others who wanted dues kept 
nominal so judges who should be in- 
terested could be enticed into the 
fold on a 100% argument, the mem- 
berships to be paid by the organiza- 
tion. There was talk then, as now, 
about getting “interested citizens” to 
join in the struggle to maintain our 
Council, office, etc. 

It was this problem and this talk 
which led to creation of the National 
Juvenile Court Foundation in 1950. 
The idea was that it should be the 
money-raising agency and continuing 
arm of the Council on from adminis- 
tration to administration. The main 
purpose of the Foundation in the 
mind of Judge Schramm was that it 
should carry on publications and keep 
thoughts, ideas, plans and accomplish- 
ments of various judges in the various 
states circulating for the purpose of 
inspiration and stimulation. 

After the Foundation was finally 
incorporated and the Journal started, 
and other publications in the offing, 
Judge Schramm stated, apparently 
with a sigh of relief, at last, “The 
Juvenile Court Judges have found 
their voice and are being heard.” 
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What About the Associate 
Membership Business? 


A little over a month ago, I sent 
cut a Bulletin (at my own expense, 
so I could not be accused of sinking 
the ship) urging my colleagues to 
make the effort to secure Associate 
Memberships—setting out a possible 
method to employ, offering to furnish 
the ammunition necessary, and leav- 
ing the way open for them to use any 
method that might appeal to them, if 
this one didn’t. The point was that 
there was not water enough in the 
well of our resources to run for more 
than a couple of months. It seemed 
an emergency. 

It seems to me that there are three 
very good reasons why we should de- 
velop lay supporters, in the form of 
Associate Members or otherwise: first, 
we need understanding friends to sup- 
port us in our efforts to apply the only 
humane and sensible method of deal- 
ing with wayward and neglected chil- 
dren and youth, against the “‘treat ’em 
like Criminals” and “get tough boys” 
who would put out the fire by pouring 
gasoline on it; second, we need to 
keep our “telling service” circulating. 


It Can Be Done 


Although I have been solemnly ad- 
vised that the Judges will not lend 
themselves to the enlistment of lay 
supporters, or Associate Members, I 
have found that some of them have, 
and will. 

Through this office has come, from 
December Ist, last past, $4500.00. Sec- 
retary Gladden was able to discover 
a Pittsburgh friend of Judge Schramm 
whose interest in the concept of the 
*child-centered court” which he es- 
poused, had not died just because 
Gus Schramm is dead. He gave us en- 
couragement to the tune of $2500.00 
Another ‘‘fire eating” friend over in 
Louisiana got his Mayor to send us 
$100.00 after Bill told the story. A 
friend of Schramm and S. John Mor- 
row, a judge, sent in his own check 
for $100.00. A Florida Family Founda- 
tion, through its Trustees, gave us a 
gift of $2500.00 to hold up the work 
in this state. 


All this adds up to quite a respect- 
able sum and brings encouragement 
to those who were fearful that the 
dream of Gus Schramm, to be realized 
through the Foundation, was going to 
turn into a nightmare. 

The other day I happened to hear 
over the Radio about Gideon’s Band. 
As I recall 32,000 were mustered to 
throw the Midianites out of the Land 
of the Chosen People. Of this number 
after 22,000 of the ‘‘fearful and tremb- 
ling” were sent back home, and 7,700 
were eliminated who didn’t know how 
to drink water out of a brook, there 
remained the final band of 300. These 
by a well-timed, well-co-ordinated at- 
tack, with a lot of pitcher breaking 
and trumpet blowing, defeated the 
huge hords of Midianites—and at last 
account they were still running. 

Gideon became a Judge and served 
for forty years. This is an invitation 
to him who would be a judge for forty 
years to take up a horn and pitcher, 
“pitch” into the battle for the million 
and a half children who are living in 
the shadows and are in danger of the 
fire. 

It is for these that the Council and 
the Foundation serve as “mouth- 
pieces” against the forces of neglect 
and evil that would destroy them. 

Applying the “Gideon Ratio” we 
would not need too many more dedi- 
cated Judges to swing the fight in 
favor of the children, rescuing the 
Court for their saving, salvage and 
conservation. 


Eleven Million Allies! 


The story of the Eleven Million 
Mothers and Sisters of Men appears 
in the reprint of SOMEBODY’S BOY 
for November 14, 1959. 


“Treat ‘em Like Criminals!” 


That’s the theme of the “get tough 
boys.” 

That’s the song that goes up from 
all over the land in regard to the 
rising tide of delinquency (250% in- 
crease in the 9-year period from 1949 
through 1957) which seems, and is 
cminous. 

Of course the 


increase in adult 


crime runs along with or exceeds de- 
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linquency. But that is not relevant— 
or is it? 

As would be expected, in the case 
of the adults, they “treat ’em like 
criminals.” The result? Two-thirds 
come back for more treatment—for 
post graduate work, so to speak. 


The delinquents, who are treated 
as wayward children and given dis- 
cipline, restraint and training, such as 
a wise (not mollycoddling) father 
would or should give his own child— 
of these only 15% return for more 
treatment. In other words, the score 
for treating them like erring and way- 
ward children is four times better 
than the score of the adults who are 
treated like criminals. 


Treat ’em like criminals? That 
means throw the child in Jail when 
you catch him. That will ‘‘teach him 
a lesson.” In fact if there are any 
lessons as to crime and depravity he 
has not learned, he will find adult 
teachers and tutors to teach him these 
other lessons. Of course he may be 
“stomped to death” or made the vic- 
tim of bestiality, but this is not 
revelant. Or is it? 


If the child has money or well to do 
parents, he can make bond. If he or 
his people have money enough to hire 
smart lawyers any punitive measures 
can be staved off for months or years. 

If he is “treated like a criminal” 
and finally convicted, he can be sent 
to an adult penitentiary which is in 
most cases a “Finishing School” where 
he can pick up any lessons in evil or 
crime that he might otherwise have 
missed. 

Of course to hold these wayward 
children in sanitary places of deten- 
tion, sorting them out as to type, and 
giving them humane care until it can 
be determined what can be done which 
holds out the most promise of salvag- 
ing the particular child to good citi- 
zenship—that is mollycoddling him. 

For the solace and comfort of those 
who want to “‘treat ’em like criminals” 
it can be said that over 100,000 youths 
and children are cinfined annually in 
our common jails. And they are, in 
most cases, very ‘“‘ccommon—and us- 
ually stink to High Heaven, both 
morally and physically. 


Not a New Problem 


Back in the 1890’s the Women’s 
Club of Chicago became concerned 
with the children in jails in that fair 
(and windy) city. They didn’t pre- 
cisely approve of the “treat ’em like 
criminals” procedure. 

They interested other women’s or- 
ganization’s and Religious Groups. 

They were reluctantly admitted to 
some of the lousy and evil smelling 
places where the children were 
dumped in with the rest of the sweep- 
ings of the street. 

That was a strategic error on the 
part of the “treat ’em like criminals” 
Fraternity. Ladies (mothers especial- 
ly) should not go around such places. 
They become emotional and get im- 
practically sentimental. 


But It Is Not Constitutional! 


For one thing the inquisitive and 
impractical ladies found that in one 
year, 2,558 children 15 years old and 
younger had been held for days, 
weeks or months in the common jails 
and lockups of that city. 

Most of them came from: ‘‘furrin” 
families, many of their parents could 
not speak English, practically none of 
them could make bond, or had money 
to employ ‘‘smart lawyers” (or even 
dumb ones). So they just lay in jail 
festering in physical filth and moral 
slime. 

“There ought to be a Law,” shrieked 
the ladies. So they drew one up. 

“But it’s unconstitutional,” advised 
their legal friends. So they drew up 
another one—with the same result. 

Turning indignantly on their learned 
legal friends who were so “constitu- 
tional” they flung down this chal- 
lenge: “Suppose you who are so pro- 
foundly Constitutional draw us up a 
law that is Constitutional.” 

And that’s what the Cook County 
Bar Association did. 

They produced the first Juvenile 
Court Law not only in America, but 
in the whole wide world. 

It has been the model for most of 
the States. 

It has held out fairly well, albeit 
the “Constitutional Brothers of the 
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Bar and the “Treat ’em like Criminals” 
Fraternity are seeking to formulate 
an unholy alliance to treat them like 
adults in the tedious mill of criminal 
procedure, where the wheels revolve 
very slowly. 

The present situation in Chicago il- 
lustrates that it is not enough “to pass 
a law.” Eternal vigilance is required to 
see that the spirit does not leave it 
and it does not become a dead letter. 

Your Editor might be permitted to 
say: “Daughters and Grand Daughters 
of the embattled Chicago Mothers of 
60 years ago, it’s time to rise again!” 


There are Eleven Million 
of Them 


I am told that there are Eleven 
Million members of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, at the 
National Conference of Juvenile Court 
Judges last June, they proposed a pro- 
ject called DAY IN COURT. 

The project was warmly accepted 
by the Judges. 


The bare outlines of the project are 
that in the first week in March, 1960, 
Representatives of each of the Wo- 
men’s Clubs of the land will call on 
the Judges of the Children’s Courts 
of the land (if they are invited, of 
course) and observe how the children 
are handled and note the needs—in 
terms of more staff, more skilled ser- 
vices, more facilities and institutions, 
available in the community—and lend 
their voices and influence to a move- 
ment to “‘give the kids a break” when, 
as victims of family and community 
adverse influences, they tangle with 
the law. 


I hope, and expect, that the Judges 
will show the ladies the children he 
has detained. Also, and particularly, 
I hope he will encourage thcm to visit 
the “other places” where children and 
youth are locked up—because the 
Children’s Facilities are over-crowded 
and inadequate. 

And I hope they will note how many 
children are locked up in rotting idle- 
ness because there is a ‘‘waiting list” 
at the Training Schools or other In- 


stitutions where they should go for 
treatment—held sometimes for months 
en end. 


Of course the Keepers of these In- 
stitutions are not to blame. But some 
one is to blame for a niggardly policy 
of false economics that fails to build 
and staff the Salvage Plants needed 
for victim children. It’s about the most 
brutal thing Civilized Society does to 
its helpless child victims of society’s 
negligence and indifference. 


There is a strong “drag” on the part 
of the doctrinaire legalists to suck 
the Children’s Court back into the 
dreary, depersonalized grooves of con- 
ventional and traditional court meth- 
ods. It is so convenient, so logical, so 
“legal” so much better understood by 
the Bar. 


There is another strong drag on the 
part of the Administrative and Bureau- 
cratic people to make “cases” out of 
the children, analyze, psychoanalyze 
and process them tediously and end- 
lessly and impersonally. It is so con- 
venient, so logical, so scientific— 
albeit it is so dehumanized—and it 
makes such beautiful charts, grafs and 
blue prints. One can write books about 
it, too. 


It falls into that beautiful, bureau- 
cratic, sterilized formula of “A” con- 
fers with “B” to see what they can 
make ‘“‘C” do for “D.” 


Maybe the Eleven Million Mothers 
and Sisters of Men will save the Chil- 
dren’s Court for Children—save it 
from Scylla and Charybdis—the Scylla 
Rocx of Legalism and the Charybdis 
whirlpool of dehumanized administra- 
tive processes where the ‘‘music goes 
round and round” but no one can 
guess where it will “come out.” 

So hail to you, Legion of the Eleven 
Million Mothers and Sisters of Men! 
A million and a half children who will 
tangle with the Law this year look to 
you to champion their Cause. 

Two or Three other million neg- 
lected children whose footsteps lead 
toward trouble likewise look to you 
for guidance and protection. 

May your DAY IN COURT be a 
blessing for these children—and you! 
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A Golden Opportunity Which 
Can Be Lost by Leaden Feet 


In the DAY IN COURT program we 
have the opportunity to re-enlist the 
interest and support of the organized 
motherhood and womenhood of our 
land. 


I have reprinted the SOMEBODY’S 
BOY article for the reason that it can 
be made available for you in contact- 
ing the leaders of the Federation in 
your jurisdiction or state. It seems 
that we should be alert and aggressive 
in reaching out a hand to these wo- 
men, whose mothers and grandmothers 
were so instrumenial in making the 
Children’s Courts possible in this 
country. 


I suggest that you do not wait for 
them to ask to come to you and help 
you face up to your heart-drenching 
job but that you invite them to come. 
After all that is the only way they 
will come. AND THEY CAN HELP 
YOU with the problems of implement- 
ing your Court or your Community in 
the interest of the children you serve. 

Your dynamic President and the 
equally dynamic Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on co-operation with 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Harry W. Lindeman, are leading out 
actively in this program. Look up 
your state chairman and lend a hand. 
If you can’t find him too easily get 
busy in your own jurisdiction and 
build some _ powerful friendships 
against the days of need and trouble 
ahead. 

I end this exhortation with the 
words of Robert Paine which seem to 
me to be relevant to our “Crisis” al- 
though he was speaking of another 
“Crisis.” 

“These are the times that try men’s 
souls. The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service. But he who 
stands it now deserves the thanks of 
man and woman.” 

Only, in this case, it will be thanks 
of a Million and a Half voiceless and 
voteless wayward and deprived chil- 
-dren of America. 


Modern Staff Housing 
Plan May Be Emulated 


Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School, a 
non-sectarian school for emotionally 
disturbed children in Hawthorne, New 
York, has recently opened its new 
Staff Apartment House. Named the 
Wilhelm Weinberg House after the 
donor, a well known art collector, the 
building is a radical departure from 
traditional Institutional architecture. 

Hawthorne Cedar Knolls, which is 
under the aegis of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, finding itself plagued by 
the common problem of how to attract 
—and keep—a top-notch staff, called 
in their architects, the New York firm 
of Steinhardt & Thompson, and asked 
them to design a building that would 
be both flexible and attractive and 
that would dispel the atmosphere of 
“living in a reform school.” 

Steinhardt & Thompson, who are 
responsible for many well known 
buildings including the celebrated 
Restaurant at the Motel on the Moun- 
tain in Suffern, New York, and 
Takashimaya, the Japanese Depart- 
ment Store on Fifth Avenue, came up 
with a plan that might well be emu- 
lated by other institutions interested 
in keeping their staff happy. 

The building, which consists of four 
duplex apartments, has been con- 
structed so that two of the bedrooms 
can be shifted from one apartment to 
another simply by closing off one 
doorway and exposing an alternate 
doorway which has been pre-framed 
into the wall. 

Thus, there can be either two three- 
bedroom apartments and two one-bed- 
room apartments, or depending upon 
the family make-up of the staff mem- 
bers, four two-bedroom apartments. 


Another unusual feature of the 
structure is the row of plastic ‘“‘bubble” 
skylights, which provide natural in- 
terior lighting. Materials were chosen 
for ease of maintenance and Stein- 
hardt & Thompson directed the design 
toward making the tenants, who are 
all key staff members, feel that their 
apartments are private homes with 
individual entrances and gardens. 
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A SPRINGBOARD FOR THE NEXT DECADE 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Back in 1909 


The 1909 delegates had to start pretty much from scratch in 
setting up national patterns for the expression of national convic- 
tion about the importance of family life. 

Then, there was nowhere in the Federal government one speci- 
fic agency which concerned itself with the needs of children. One 
outgrowth of the first Conference therefore was the establishment 
of the Children’s Bureau. We were the first nation in the world to 
place the concerns of children at the national level in this way. 

There was more to be done. The voluntary organizations then 
existing needed to be aware of each other, so that their programs 
for children could have inter-relatedness and meaning. And so the 
Child Welfare League of America also came into being, stimulated 
by that first Conference. 


By 1919, when the second White House Conference was held 
the most pressing need in that year following the First World War 
was to establish some minimum standards which would safeguard 
the health and welfare of mothers and children. 

By 1930, we were moving still further ahead. That Conference 
set forth to establish what should be done—and what could be 
done—to improve the health of the nation’s children. 


By 1940, with war clouds hanging heavy over the nation, the 
values of a democratic society in the wholesome development and 
maturing of the child were the most overriding considerations for 
Conference members. 


Viewed in the perspective of history, these first four Confer- 
ences formed a pattern. Each became a part of a basic foundation 
through which many individuals, many organizations, and the State 
and Federal governments could express, in programs and in ser- 
vices, the universal concern of all for the welfare of children. 


In 1950, a new day dawned in White House Conference history. 
That Conference was bigger than any of its predecessors. Dele- 
gates jammed the National Guard Armory. A total of 100,000 
people participated in one way or another. 

But the most significant part of this new day in Conference 
history was in the focus of the Conference. For the first time, the 
physical environment and the national environment in which chil- 
dren grow and develop became secondary. That Conference con- 
sidered the emotional environment which would produce healthy 
personality for children. 

This new element could not have been considered in 1909, for 
psychological findings were meager and largely unproved. But by 
1950, there was enough known about the importance of emotional 
health for Conference planners to believe that this knowledge would 
be of value to everyone concerned with the growth and development 
of children. 
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Golden Anniversary 


The 1960 Conference—the Golden Anniversary of White House 
- ss aaeaaatiaia be the springboard of the times in which we now 
ive. 


On the threshold of a new decade, the 7,000 participants who 
will assemble in Washington next March will be considering how 
the vast changes in the world around youth which have taken place 
in the past ten years can be put to use in planning well for children 
for the next ten years. 


We are, indeed, a nation of change. Automation, the popula- 
tion explosion, nuclear findings, medical research, instantaneous 
mass communication between peoples and between nations, shifts in 
cultural patterns—all these forces have influenced us, directly and 
indirectly, as individuals, families and communities. 

If, like Alice, we must now run twice as fast to stay in the same 
place, then it is important to find out what in today’s complex world 
we must do to move forward. 


The President’s National Committee for the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and youth, is sifting out those, among all 
the vast complex changes, that will influence directions for children 
for the next decade. They have chosen a theme that may well be 
the catalytic agent which will help us out of the dilemma which 
Alice faced in Wonderland. 

The Conference participants will undertake an examination to 
find those lasting values which constitute and can continue to con- 
stitute a core of stability in the midst of change. 

From this examination, young people may be helped to look 
beyond themselves and find a spiritual conviction and a spectrum 
of new values, sturdy enough and wise enough to stand firm against 
the confusion of our time. 

If the Conference does its job well, we will have erected a new, 
vital springboard into the exciting decade ahead. It will be a 
springboard which will add new dimensions to programs which 
serve children in all phases of their growing process—in the 
schools,, on the playgrounds, through the churches, in the families— 
in every phase of community life. 

The Conference will be a new beginning, a cutting out of pat- 
terns which we all can then shape into new creative form. 

It is an exciting prospect. 

Following is listed the President’s National Committee for the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference on Children and Youth: 


Honorary Chairman is President Dwight D. Eisenhower; Honorary Vice 
Chairman is The Honorable Arthur S. Fleming and Chairman is Mrs. Rollin 
Brown. 

Vice Chairmen are: Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, Dr. Philip S. Barba, Mrs. 
James E. Blue, Mr. Robert E. Bondy. Mr. Erwin D. Canham, Dr. Donald K. 
David, Dr. Luther Foster, Mrs. Frank Gannett, Dr. Edward D. Greenwood, Dr. 
Daryl P. Harvey, Dr. Donald S. Howard, Dr. Ruth A. Stout, Rabbi Mare H. 
Tanenbaum, Rev. Dr. William J. Villaume and Very Rev. Msgr. Raymond J. 
Gallagher. Secretary is Mrs. Jatherine B. Oettinger. 
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Committee members are: Mr. John H. Artichoker, Jr., Dr. Leona Baum- 
gartner, Dr. Philip E. Blackerby, Jr.. Mrs. Fitzhugh W. Boggs, Mr. Ernest J. 
Bohn, Mr. David B. Bradley, Mrs. Wright W. Brooks, Mrs. Moise Cahn, Mrs. 
Marvin Cannon, Mrs. Charles U. Culmer, Mr. Edgar C. Corry, Miss Jacqueline 
B. Daise, Mr. Morton L. Deitch, Sister Mary de Lourdes, Mr. Lee C. Dowling, 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Dr. Jack R. Ewalt, Mrs. Otto L. Falk, Mrs. Crecene A. 
Fariss, Dr. Ruth Freeman, Dr. John W. Gardner, Dr. Zelma Watson George, 
*Dr. Eli Ginzberg, Mr. Melvin A. Glasser. Mr. Sherwin M. Goldman, Mrs. David 
Graham, Mr. Theodore Granik, Mrs. Gabriel Hauge, Mrs. Thomas Herlihy, Jr., 
Miss Margaret A. Hickey, Dr. Reuben L. Hill, Jr., Dr. A. John Holden, Jr., Mr. 
Homer A. Jackson, Jr., “Mrs. Berne S. Jacobsen, Mrs. J. Robert Johnson, Mr. 
Danny Kaye, Mr. W. W. Keeler, Mr. Philip M. Klutznick, Dr. Helen R. LeBaron, 
Rt. Rev. Arthur Carl Lichtenberger, Mr. Harry M. Lindquist, *Judge Donald E. 
Long, Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, Mrs. Robert H. Mahoney, Miss Susanna Mat- 
thews, Mrs. Alvin A. Morrison, Rev. Edward J. McGovern, Mr. Albert J. Nes- 
bitt, Miss Vera L. Newburn, Rev. Dr. Guy D. Newman, Mrs. James C. Parker, 
Mr. Paul W. Philips, Captain Frank J. Popello, Dr. Walter L. Portteus, Mr. 
William L. Pressly, Dr. Samuel DeWitt Proctor, *Mr. Joseph Reid, Mrs. Laura 
G. T. Robinson, Mrs. Rutherford Rowan, Miss Karen Sanchez, Mr. Peter T. 
Schoemann, Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Dr. Milton J. E. Senn, Dr. Alfred R. Shands, 
Jr., Miss Gladys Sheridan, *Mr. Roy Sorenson, Miss Sue Stewart, Dr. Joseph 
Stokes, Mr. John Tannehill, Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, Miss Harriet L. Tynes, Mrs. 
Bowden D. Ward, Miss Collier Webb, Dr. Ellen Winston, Dr. Dorothy Wood- 
ward and Mr. Whitney M. Young, Jr. 


Executive Director is Ephraim R. Gomberg; Associate Director is Mrs. 
Isabella J. Jones. 


Executive Committee is comprised of the officers and members at large 
whose names are preceded by an asterisk. 


COUNCIL PARTICIPATES 


Plans for the National Council’s participation in the 1960 
White House slated for March 27 through April 2, were made at a 
special advance planning session this fall. 

Judges Walter Criswell and Harry Lindeman were named to 
represent the National Juvenile Court Foundation. 


Council Representation 


The National Council will be represented at the WHC by the 
President, G. Bowdon Hunt, and Judges Alfred D. Noyes, Frank 
W. Nicholas, James P. Gossett, and Richard Hampton. 


The last named, Judge Richard Hampton, of Bradenton, Mana- 
tee County, Florida, was selected because he was (and is) under 
thirty years of age. He may be young, but the veteran Chief Coun- 
selor, Miss Mary Johnson (tenure running back nearly forty years) 
says he is the best they have ever had. Since they have had some 
mighty good ones, that should dispel any thought of youthful im- 
maturity in his case. Of course, a study of the vital statistics 
throughout the nation might have disclosed some other judges 
under thirty. But the appointment had to be made and “time was 
of the essence,” so to speak. 


“Other Judges of Children’s Courts will be there representing 
other agencies and organizations. It looks like our group will be 
well represented for a change,” Judge Criswell reports. 

Judges Criswell, Noyes, and Hunt were present at the planning 
meeting. 
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How can the problem and resource services be brought to- 
gether? Citizen committees may meet the problem of the pre-de- 
linquent. Is the juvenile delinquent coming into the overall crime? 
Are efforts used by the Juvenile Court successful? The lack of 
facilities to keep pace with the rapidly growing residential areas, 
lack of trained personnel, lack of adequate facilities in most courts 
to meet recognized needs are to be discussed. Are police able to do 
an adequate job. Migrant youth—the problems created by neces- 
sary social adjustment in completely new surroundings were also 
named for the agenda. 

Need for national leadership to offer plans, training and pro- 
grams applicable at a local level; lack of training facilities which 
make it necessary for training schools to release committed children 
when it is known that they are not ready to return to society ; how 
can we get children to adhere to moral standards which adults in 
the community will not abide by; can we depend upon the validity 
of reported statistics; how can we overcome public apathy which 
seems prevalent until tragedy strikes? 


These also were suggested as topics. 





LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


There are probably some others who can match, or approach, 
your period of service. I am having this letter printed in the 
JOURNAL, in the hope that I may hear from some of the other 
‘Elder Statesmen’ in our field. I invite them, or friends who know 
about them, to write me. It would seem most appropriate to have 
an Honor List of those who have served over 35 years. Having 
only served a mere 31 years, I hesitate to raise my voice in the pres- 
ence of my distinguished elders. 

It was good to hear from an old stalwart like you. Hope you 
get to the Detroit meeting next June. 

Sincerely, 
Walter Scott Criswell, Editor 
Foundation Publications 





Balcom Installed 


Max S. Balcom, according to a flash from Philadelphia, has been installed 
as Grand Master of the Pennsylvania Lodge of the Free and Accepted Masons. 
To date, Mr. Balcom has not named a successor to William Yeager, who has 
resigned as Chairman of the Children’s Committee. 

Instllation ceremonies honoring Mr. Balcom were held in Philadelphia 
December 28. 

Because Grand Master Balcom has some 2,000 appointments to make, it 
is not expected that the naming of Mr. Yeager’s successor will take place im- 
mediately. 

The new official hails from Emporium, Cameron County, where he serves 
as lay judge to assist The Hon. Joseph L. Trambley. He will be remembered 
by those who assembled at the banquet of the Tenth Session of the Pennsy]- 
vania Institute of Juvenile Court Judges in Pittsburgh last September, where 
he was introduced. 
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The Juvenile Court Judge’s Job 


HARRY L. EASTMAN 
Presiding Judge, Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, Cleveland 
President Emeritus of National Council of Juvenile Judges 
Reprinted from National Probation and Parole Asociation Journal, Vol. 5, No. 4, October, 1959 


' Since the title of this article is a perfectly simple and straightforward one, 
it might be supposed that there couldn’t be any doubt about its subject. It 
seems to me, however, that it is susceptible of at least four interpretations—the 
descriptive, the historical, the critical, and the prophetic. In plainer language: 
what the job is, how it got that way, what it ought and ought not to be, and 
what it may become. It is hard to separate these in practice and I have not 
wanted to separate them precisely because of the confusion about the juvenile 
= judge’s job. I shall therefore be dealing to some extent with all four 
acets. 
Not a Special Agency Administrator 


The chief requirement of a juvenile court judge is that he be a judge. This 
may seem obvious but it would be hard to extract from much of the literature 
on the subject—and I don’t mean only popular literature. The juvenile court 
judge is depicted over and over again as a social caseworker, a psychiatrist, a 
family counselor, and — perhaps most commonly —a kindly old coot like Dr. 
Christian who fixes things up for everybody. 

Perhaps we should aspire to be all these things. Perhaps we would be 
better people if we were, but do they constitute our job? One of the most 
serious problems confronting us today is the degree to which they are thought 
to. This results in part from the generally sentimental attitude of the public 
toward juvenile courts. It also results from the tendency of the courts them- 
selves to take on administrative functions in the child-care field that properly 
belong to social agencies. 

The problem is not new. I have been calling attention to it since the 1930’s 
and others had pointed it out before that. For instance, C. C. Carstens, director 
of the Child Welfare League of America, said as early as 1921: 

“The court worthy of its name has the important task of finding its place 
with reference to the other children’s and social agencies in the community, 
and of maintaining such relations that it becomes the bulwark for establishing 
family responsibility for the care of its children throughout the community... . 
For a temporary period a court may now and then have to undertake various 
forms of administrative service that have no close relations to the judicial func- 
tion, but it seems best that such undertakings should be temporary and that the 
court should be the first to assist in the establishment of agencies best equipped 
to undertake the nonjudicial functions in a community. Ambition on the part 
of judge or probation officer is sometimes to blame for excursions into the gen- 
eral field of child welfare.”! 

Mr. Carstens stated the point accurately, although I have to make the reser- 
vation that, in my experience, ambition on the part of the judge or the proba- 
tion officer is less often to blame for these excursions than the lack of social 
agencies which ought to be doing the job. 

In 1924 Professor Thomas D. Eliot, of Northwestern University wrote: 

“The ‘socialized’ courts are a splendid makeshift but a poor substitute for 
permanent provision in our educational systems for adequate casework. As for 
courts, they are and always will be needed, but their administration of what is 
virtually educational process is a social-economic anomaly, having only the 
sanction of historic accident.”2 

This was by no means Professor Eliot’s first statement on the subject. A 
decade earlier he had published The Juvenile Court and the Community,3 in 

1 Proceedings of the Conference on Juvenile Court Standards, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 97, 1922, p. 10. 
2 “Casework for Quasi-Delinquent _ by Educational and Other Non-Court Agencies,” 


Journal of Delinquency, Jan.-Mar. 1925, p. 
3 New York, Macmillan, 1914. 
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which he pointed out the theoretical and practical disadvantages when a chil- 
dren’s court exercises administrative functions already the responsibility of 
other branches of community organization. That was forty-five years ago; 
since the problem still hasn’t been solved, I am taking this opportunity to point 
it out again. 


Judge: Legal Official 


A juvenile court judge is an official charged with interpreting and applying 
the law. If the law defines our purpose in dealing with young people as re- 
habilitation rather than punishment, the judge must decide how the child before 
him can be rehabilitated. In making this decision he will perforce rely on the 
best information and advice he can get. In this respect the social worker plays 
an important role in the juvenile court. However, the distinction between his 
role and the judge’s must not be blurred. The social worker’s job is to study 
and recommend; the judge’s job is to decide. 


An example of how the requirements of our judicial obligation are distinct 
from those of the social worker is the case of a youngster in our community who 
had become a rather vicious stickup man by the time he was in his early teens. 
He was a natural for the social approach. Virtually every problem in the book 
was present in his family. Brothers and sisters too numerous to recall have 
paraded before us—and will continue to do so, no doubt, until the youngest 
reaches his eighteenth birthday. We are perfectly aware that the boy hasn’t 
had a fair chance. We are aware that he has only one life to live and we hate 
to see it wasted in a losing battle against society. But we are also aware that 
in viciousness he equals the adult criminal while in judgment and self-control 
he remains a child. We are aware that on his next stickup he may pull the 
trigger. In our devotion to the newer philosophy of rehabilitation we must not 
forget the older obligation to protect society. We must not be so sorry for the 
boy that we forget to be sorry for his victims. This obligation will inevitably 
be reflected in our disposition of his case, which may seem punitive rather than 
therapeutic to the social worker. It reflects no intention on the part of the 
court, however, to be punitive toward the boy; we must be protective toward 
the community. 

While the judge must sometimes be more severe than those devoted to the 
strictly social approach, he must also be ready to safeguard the rights of parties 
before the court against those who would assume an unwarranted control over 
them. This is particularly important in a large urban community where many 
of those who appear in court are socially and economically underprivileged. 
The Temporary Commission on the Courts of New York State, in dealing with 
this phase of judicial responsibility, correctly pointed out that “these cases are 
particularly susceptible to arbitrary action and abuse of due process.” The 
Commission adds: “The judicial processes of the courts must always remain 
open to the parties.”’4 

The juvenile court, like any other court, is without authority to make 
legally binding decisions affecting the lives of children and their parents with- 
out adequate legal grounds. A child cannot be committed to an institution, for 
example, regardless of past and present behavior difficulties, unless the court 
has determined that the complaint against him can be justified under the law. 
If the juvenile court deprives a child of his liberty because he has a dubious 
record or because commitment might be good for him, it is according him less, 
not more, consideration than the adult courts do. True, the court is charged 
by law to act in the interest of the child, but the charge applies only to the in- 
terest of the child over whom the court has authority; i.e., a child legally deter- 
mined to be within its jurisdiction. 

Furthermore, in making this determination the judge must insist on a 
reasonable application of the rules of evidence. He may not conclude—and 
his professional training and code do not allow him to conclude—that a child 
must have committed the delinquent act specified in the petition simply be- 
cause he had previously manifested bad behavior in general. The judge’s train- 


4 The Plan of the Temporary Commission on the Courts for a Simplified Statewide Court 
System, New York, New York State Temporary Commission on the Courts, July 2, 1956, p. 115. 
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ing requires that he stand firm on this point, even if it means resisting the 
demands of quite naturally indignant people. 


Also, the judge must not allow the spirit of the law to be evaded by using 
the detention home as a place of incarceration. He must not seek to appease 
interested parties by holding the child beyond the time necessary to file a peti- 
tion or dispose of the case. 


The judge should insist that persons appearing in the juvenile court are 
entitled to advice of counsel. He should see to it that children and their parents 
know their rights in this matter. He does not discharge his responsibility 
merely by not denying the right to counsel. He must point it out to those who 
are confused or too ignorant to know of it. 


We use printed forms for this purpose in our court. The probation officer 
delivers a form in duplicate with each notice to appear and brings back one 
copy signed, on the reverse side, by the person on whom notice has been served. 
(Two such forms are reproduced on page 41.) 


Legal and Social — Complementary 


In the foregoing paragraphs I have emphasized the legal rather than— 
perhaps even in opposition to—the social point of view because I believe that 
it badly needs stating and restating. The need for it becomes greater as the 
juvenile court becomes more and more a favorite theme for sentimental 
journalism. Some judges may have the unhappy experience of finding that 
the same sentimentalists who pushed the courts toward a more and more ex- 
clusive preoccupation with an administrative point of view will one day be 
leading the pack in howling about the suppression of individual rights. I have 
therefore wanted to make it as plain as I can that the juvenile court, for all its 
innovations, remains a court and its judge remains a judge. It has merely sub- 
stituted rehabilitation for punishment as the objective of the judicial process. 

I hope, however, that in thus insisting on the judicial nature and status 
of the court, I am not giving the impression that I lack sympathy for those 
aspects of the juvenile court in which it has departed from the procedure of 
traditional courts. I do not want to banish the social approach from our court- 
rooms, and I am not unwilling to profit from it. On the contrary, I am in 
agreement with Dean Pound’s oft quoted dictum that the juvenile court’s in- 
diviualized or social justice is the greatest achievement since Magna Carta. A 
juvenile court judge who rejects the contributions of social workers, psy- 
chologists, and psychiatrists should be sitting on some other bench, if any. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that individualized or social justice is still 
justice. The judge may have to remind his staff from time to time that they 
are part of the judicial process. 

Our functions, properly interpreted, are complementary, not contradictory, 
and only become antagonistic when pushed by one or the other of us to doc- 
trinaire extremes. As lawyers we may be inclined to a dry legalism which not 
only runs contrary to the social nature of the court but even contravenes the 
statutory definition of its purpose. From this fault a staff of trained social 
workers helps to keep us free. On the other hand, some social workers tend 
to see everyone as having “‘problems” which it is their mission to solve. It is 
the prerogative of the judge to restrain this disposition to overmanagement. 

The concepts and techniques of social casework are legitimately employed 
as methods of treating the delinquent; they cannot take the place of the judge 
in deciding whether or not a minor is delinquent as charged and therefore in 
need of treatment. This reservation of judicial function to the judiciary is 
clearly called for in the acts of the state legislatures which established the 
juvenile courts—to say nothing of the due process clause in the federal con- 
stitution. 

As our courts are now constituted the judge must have the collaboration of 
an ever increasing number and variety of trained people. He welcomes this 
because it enables him to do his job better as well as relieving him of a great 
deal of work for which he is not likely to be particularly fitted. It does not, 
however, relieve him of the responsibility of setting policy which in any judicial 
institution must be the job of the chief judicial officer. New York’s Temporary 
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Notice 
Legal Rights and Privileges 
In the Juvenile Court 
No. 





In re: 





The purpose of this notice is to emphasize the fact that a complaint 


has been filed against 
and to inform you that under the law you have certain specific rights 
and privileges. You may employ an attorney-at-law to represent you 
and to advise you about the law and the presentation of the case, or 
you may come alone. You may bring witnesses with you, or, upon 
your request, the Court will subpoena them for you. Whenever pos- 
sible under the law, it is this Court’s purpose to correct and to re- 
habilitate rather than to punish and the Court welcomes assistance in 
the accomplishment of this purpose. 








Director of Legal Services 











Preliminary Hearing 


Procedural Information 


In the Juvenile Court 
No 
A bastardy complaint has been filea against you by 





who says you are the father of her child. 
Your first hearing in the Juvenile Court is the preliminary hearing, 
where the woman making the complaint is questioned about the com- 
plaint and the alleged father of her child. You may be represented 
at court by an attorney or you may come alone. You or your attorney 
may ask questions of the woman making the complaint. 





If your plea is “‘not guilty,” the Court must set the case for trial 
at a later date. You may request a jury trial. A blood test may be 
had at your expense. While awaiting trial, the law requires you to 
give a bond to guarantee your appearance. The bond usually required 
is real estate of $500 value or cash in the amount of $300. 


Upon a plea of “guilty,” the Court makes a finding of paternity 
and makes an order for the payment of maternity expenses, support 
for the child, and court costs. If the Court is assured of compliance 
with its order, bond is not required. 


The law also states that maternity expenses may be compromised. 





Chief Clerk of the Juvenile Court 
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Commission on the Courts, cited above, defines this responsibility as that of 
setting “controlling standards of policy”: 

“The judge fixes the policy, and the auxiliary services apply it to individual 
cases. For instance, the judge decides what the requirements are for filing a 
petition in the case of delinquent children, when temporary shelter is necessary 
for such children, or what types of cases should be informally adjusted. He 
might say that children of tender years should be dealt with without instituting 
formal proceedings or he might fix a policy that all cases of minor infractions 
of law and even some more serious cases be processed without formal action 
and court appearances. If the young person in trouble has a reliable home 
background and shows no fixed pattern of delinquency, the court might set a 
policy that the case be handled by informal adjustment. On the other hand, 
he could require that in all cases where guilt was denied or where it was nec- 
essary to remove custody from the parents or to shift it from one parent to 
another, a judicial hearing be held.”’5 

Without committing myself on the specific points (which the commission 
has used only for purposes of illustration) I believe this passage shows a good 
appreciation of the type of decisions for which the judge must be responsible 
under present conditions. 


Not a Prevention Agency 


I have tried to describe my conception of the juvenile court judge’s job 
but, as I confessed in my opening paragraphs, the public’s conception is quite 
different. Because the court uses psychiatrists, psychologists, and social work- 
ers, the judge is assumed to have mastered all these disciplines. He is thought 
to be an expert on all problems of youth, a sort of teenagers’ Dr. Spock. Too 
many judges encourage the public in this notion by trying to act like experts 
in all sorts of nonlegal fields. 

More vexing, perhaps, is the persistent misconception of the court’s func- 
tion which holds us responsible for the prevention of delinquency. Not just 
responsible for cooperating in any sensible community effort to prevent delin- 
quency, for that is a perfectly reasonable demand, but for prevention as the job 
of the court. If the court’s total complaints show an increase, we have had a 
bad year and the judge and court are criticized for not accomplishing the un- 
reasonable task of ‘‘stamping out” delinquency. 

This delusion is most deeply rooted among some journalists who are per- 
suaded that since delinquency hasn’t disappeared, or at least been substantially 
reduced, we aren’t doing our job. If an adult court has a heavy docket it may 
be criticized for not disposing of its cases expeditiously, but no one would think 
of blaming the court for having a lot of them. On the other hand, we in the 
juvenile court are judged by our ability to keep our docket down, a matter 
which obviously lies outside our province. 

This error, like the others I have mentioned, is partly our own fault. Some 
juvenile courts have had a tendency to assume more and more the coloration 
of social agencies, something they were never designed to be. Judges have 
allowed themselves more and more to be regarded as agency executives. It is 
natural enough for the public to think of an agency concerned with delinquency 
as having a preventive function. The only answers we can make is to stick to 
our judicial] function and to pound home in every way we can that we are a 
court created to hear cases involving minors and that a case isn’t heard until a 
complaint has been made. In other words, we don’t come into the picture until 
a delinquent act has been alleged. How then can we prevent delinquency? 
Delinquency prevention is the community’s business. 

As the following paragraphs will show, I have been disturbed for a long 
time about this confusion between court and social agency. They are taken 
from an address I made to the Midwest Regional Conference of the Child Wel- 
fare League of America in 1935. 

“The court is an agency for the purpose of administering the laws con- 
cerning children as defined by the statutes. Its function, therefore, is purely 
judicial. In this it occupies a distinct and unique position in the social welfare 


5 Op. cit., p. 114. 
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field. It is a court dealing with social factors and processes, and as such it 
takes a social viewpoint in exercising its function. But its function is purely 
a judicial one and must be exercised within the powers and jurisdiction given 
to it under the law. 

Had the court restrained its activities strictly to the exercise of its judicial 
function, its position in the social welfare field would have remained clear and 
well defined. However, because of the frequent lack of welfare facilities 
through which the decisions of the court could be carried out, or lack of co- 
operation from private agencies, the court was sometimes forced to undertake 
administrative functions in the welfare field that it was neither equipped nor 
empowered to perform. Once it had begun these services, they were continued 
as a matter of course and gathered strength through precedent until the courts 
were looked upon as social agencies rather than socialized courts.” 

That statement, made twenty-four years ago, expresses my view today. Its 
continuing appropriateness is a measure of our failure to cope with the problem. 

The confusion has been aggravated by the tendency to toss more and more 
types of cases—such as nonsupport, paternity, divorces, and adoptions—into the 
juvenile court, so that its original purpose has been diluted almost beyond 
recognition. We would do well to recall the phrase used to describe our court 
in its early days—‘‘a court for children.” It defines exactly what we ought to 
be doing today. 

That the juvenile court was definitely established as a court for children 
and not as a social agency is attested to by Dean Pound: 

“The juvenile court as a means of dealing with juvenile delinquency is bet- 
ter adapted than a purely administrative agency to keep the balance between 
justice and security. .. . 

Because the juvenile court is a court of equity with this strong development 
of the administrative side of equity jurisdiction, it is important for us to re- 
member that it is a court, employing administrative machinery for its purposes, 
but still a court, not an administrative agency wth certain incidental judicial 
powers. We must insist on this because the objectives are so clearly set out 
that zeal to attain them, as so often happens in the case of administrative boards 
and commissions, may lead to seeing those objectives only and ignoring in- 
terests which are recognized by law as deserving of protection and may even 
be secured by constitutional guarantees.’’6 

The job which results from this new concept, that of balancing the scales 
between social and individual factors, is more difficult than that of deciding 
the traditional struggle between accuser and accused. In the discharge of his 
obligations under the law, the judge is faced with three requirements, all of 
which must be equally fulfilled: (1) upholding the dignity of the law; (2) pro- 
tecting the community; (3) rehabilitating the offender. 

This obligation is heavy enough to suggest that in prudence as well as 
honesty we should confine ourselves to those aspects of our cases which belong 
to the judge and encourage the setting up of mechanisms, where they don’t 
exist, through which people trained in the behavioral] sciences can make the 
decisions for which they are best fitted. 

Enough has been said to suggest that a substantial amount of confusion 
exists with regard to the place and function of the juvenile court. The court is 
now in its second half-century and yet it still falls far short of full acceptance. 
Not only its procedures but its purpose and philosophy are little understood. 
In the face of these discouragements the judge must continue to think of where 
his court is going, what it ought to be doing, and as I have suggested here, what 
it ought not be doing. He must still be something of a pioneer. 


Back to the Bench 


I hope I have succeeded in making clear the area to which our pioneering 
should now be primarily directed. Those who created the juvenile court move- 
ment could have had no conception of the future complexity of their creation. 
They had in mind a separate court for children which would aim at rehabilita- 
tion rather than punishment, and separate detention facilities for children. We 


6 ‘The Juvenile Court and the Law,’’ National Probation Asociation Yearbook, 1944, pp. 15, 
17-18. 
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have gone a long way beyond what they conceived. But while I rejoice in the 
fact of our growth, I have been deeply disturbed by some of the directions it 
has taken. 

I gave up the practice of law thirty-four years ago to become the judge of 
what many recognize as one of our most efficient and progressive courts, and 
I wouldn’t have stayed if I hadn’t believed in its fundamental purpose. 

But the time has come for some serious rethinking of both methods and 
objectives. Such a rethinking could include the propriety of judicial exercise 
of the nonjudicial functions which have become attached to the court. To favor 
ther retention or to ignore the problem is to sanction the anomaly. The courts 
will muddle on trying to do the impossible in meeting the inconsistent demands 
which are made on them. 

Not only have we failed to take proper remedial measures, but we have 
even allowed the situation to grow worse. We have failed to check the ten- 
dency for our courts to become administrative agencies in the child welfare 
field. Although in our dual role we have made respectable progress here and 
there, we have failed to dispel confusion and dissatisfaction about our purpose. 
Criticism centers increasingly on the effort to merge social casework features 
with the court’s judicial function. This is plainly indicated by the persistently 
critical attitude of newspapers, lawyers, and social workers, by restrictive legis- 
lation in many states, and by attempts on the part of organizations such as the 
bar associations and the Children’s Bureau to promote further regulation of our 
courts. 

An example much to the point is the controversy regarding the confiden- 
tiality of records which blazes more hotly at some times than at others but 
never entirely dies out. Obviously it is an issue only because the court is en- 
gaged in the work of a social agency and therefore keeps records quite different 
in kind from the purely legal records of other courts. The latter are public 
property and no one questions the propriety of their being so. It is a natural 
inference, therefore, that the records of the juvenile court should be public 
property. But when we delve into family backgrounds and write into our rec- 
ords people’s difficulties and alleged weaknesses, we assume an obligation 
similar to that of social welfare agencies. Social workers are right in insisting 
on the confidentiality of such records. Ironically, there would be no difficulty 
in maintaining confidentiality if the records were kept by an administrative 
social agency. 

Other matters constantly challenging the court—such as the battle between 
the ideologies of punishment and rehabilitation, the desire to fingerprint all 
juvenile offenders, and attempts to publicly print the names of juvenile delin- 
quents—further dramatize the extent to which the court, trying to function in 
two distinct and sometimes opposing fields, magnifies its own internal conflicts 
into ambivalent public attitudes. 

The effect of this confusion on the judge’s job is little short of catastrophic. 
Until it is cleared away, the job will be determined by the coloration of each 
transient public fancy and mood. Like a chameleon the judge will try to adjust 
- oA until he meets the fate of the chameleon that tried to adjust to Scotch 
plai 

I believe the time is near when the responsibilities of the court and the 
administrative agencies will be clearly defined. When that happens the judge 
will be on the bench and the technicians in their clinics, each doing his own job 
in fruitful collaboration with the other and neither trying to usurp the func- 
tions of the other—and not being pushed into doing so by public demand. If 
we can resolve this highly contradictory orientation in dealing with juvenile 
offenders, the juvenile court will acquire the support it should have in the child 
welfare field and achieve its proper status in the judicial field. 
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